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THE GIPSY PEER; 
oR, 


A SLAVE OF OIRCUMSTANCES, 
—@~——_ 
CHAPTER XXII. 
“A cunning dog, sir, and so keen of nose . 
} He scents the fox.” Lover, 


Ere we can follow Tazoni we must trace the | 
course of events for a little while longer at North- 


Cliffe. 

After that short and emphatic sentence in which 
he pronounced Lord Northcliffe, for the time, in- 
sane, Doctor Walton took precautionary measures 
to ensure unbroken quiet in the place. 

He dismissed every one from the sick room but 
Florence and a favourite nurse. 

The servants had strict orders to move and speak 
with cautious quiet. 

_ Heavy loads of straw were strewn along the car- 
riage road before the terrace, and the bells and 
knockers were thickly muffled. 

Not content with all these precautions, the old 
doctor set Peters, the valet, as a guard in the ante- 
toom and telegraphed for the Court physician. 

Before this eminent personage arrived, however, 
another individual of equal importance appeared on 
the scene. 

He was a tall, thin, gentlemanly-looking man, 
With a cut of a low-church parson about him. 

When he appeared at the hall door and inquired 
for Lord Hursley the hall porter, a man of six feet 
and an indefinite assurance, took him for an elec- 
tioneering agent, and put on his confidential 
manner, hoping to win a like confidence in return. 

But the tall gentleman merely handed him acard, 
which bore the name “ Mr. Samuel Hitchem ” upon 
it, and in a quiet, suppressed and extremely slow 
volce requested that Lord Hursley might . told 

t he, Mr. Hitchem, would be grateful for an in- 
terview, 

The footman who took the card returned to usher 
Mr. Hitchem to the library. Mr. Hitchem rose 
slowly, and raising his thick eyelids from a pair of 
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(THE INN AT SOUTHWARE. ] 


peculiarly colourless and sleepy-looking eyes, 
followed him closely up the broad stairs, looking 
neither to the right nor the left of him, but appear- 
ing to be, as the footman afterwards observed, the 
most unobservant of men. 

Mr. Hitchem seated himself in one of the com- 
fortable study chairs and waited patiently for Lord 
Raymond’s appearance, so patiently indeed that the 
light, faded eyes closed and he seemed asleep. 

Presently the door opened and on Hitchem look- 
ing up he saw Lord Raymond. 

After a glance—not at all curious, rather indif- 
ferent indeed than otherwise—he rose and with a 
slow bow said: 

“Lord Raymond Hursley, I suppose?” 

Lord Raymond bowed, and scanned the visitor 
from behind his heavy brows, which, drawn down 
intoa dark line, contrasted markedly with his white 
face and colourless lips. 

“ T,”’ said the man, * am Mr.Samuel Hitchem, from 
Scotland Yard.” 

The hand which Lord Raymond had laid upon the 
back of the chair clutched slightly, and, with a 
quick glance at the visitor, which seemed as if it 
would gauge his capability, he said, quietly: 

**From Scotland Yard. Iam glad you havecome 
so quickly. Are you ready to commence the search 
—I mean shall I give you what information I 
have ?” 

The detective smoothed his hair from his forehead 
in a contemplative way, and added : 

‘T’m always ready, my lord, and I shall be glad 
of any information to begin upon, especially if it 
gives a clue.” 

Lord Raymond seated himself at the table and 
drew a bit of paper from a small cabinet. 

“You will take some notes, perhaps,” he said, 
pointing to the paper and the inkstand. 

“Thank you, my lord, replied Mr. Hitchem, 
drawing a pocket-book from his coat, ‘‘I’d rather 
have them here.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Raymond, who seemed to 
have become marvellously methodical and business- 
like. “Then I will begin.’’ And, inaclear, concise 
Way, again strangely unlike his jerky, reticent 
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manner, ho went over the story of Peters’s discovery, 
the earl lying in the safe-room, and of the loss of 
the cash drawer and jewel box. 

The detective jotted down these particulars 
slowly and thoughtfully, then he raised his pencil 
to his lips, and for the first time looked round the 
room. 

“Not much clue, my lord, at present. We shall 
get it in the room perhaps. I should like to see the 
safe-room.” 

Lord Raymond was about to touch a bell, but Mr. 
Hitchem rose with something like alacrity and 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“T should take it as a favour, my lord, if you 
show me the room. I prefer to do without servants 
at the early stages of an inquiry.” 

Lord Raymond nodded. 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘You shall have every 
assistance. Follow me, please.’ 

He led the way by the back entrance to the small 
hall, and here Mr. Hitchem stopped with an in- 
quiry. 

“Has this hall been interfered with, my lord, 
since the burglary ?” 

“T believe not,” replied Lord Raymond. ‘ But I 
can soon ascertain for certain,’ and he called the 
footman to make the inquiry. 

No; neither the hall nor Lord Northcliffe’s rooms 
had been touched. 

Mr. Hitchem gave a sign of satisfaction and, 
dropping on his knees at the foot of the stairs, very 
much like a penitent crawling on tho steps of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, he mado the ascent of the stair- 
case, and looked into the first room. Here he rose 
to his feet and, with a slow glance all round, nodded 
twice. 

“You have discovered something?” said Lord 
Raymond, interrupting. “Is it a clue?”’ 

“Not exactly; what I should term a circum- 
stance,” replied Mr. Hitchem. 

* What is it ?” asked Lord Raymond, whose rest- 
less eyes had watched every movement of the slow, 
sure man with burning excitoment strongly sup 
pressed. 

** Well,” said Mr. Hitchem, slowly, “ there were 
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£02 
to heads in this affair, my lord, and two pairs of 
fect, but oue pair made off by that hall door and 
the oter pair got away through the house.” 

A shudder, imperceptible but not the Jesskeenly 
felt, ran through Lord Raymond’s frame, 


Tie looked with new feelings at the light eyes 
svhich, under their faded mask, had such deep, 


fcarful power of penetration. 

** How do you know that ?” he asked, in a hushed) 
quick voice. 

My. Hitchem pointed to the floor. 

** List slippers don’t make any noise, my lord, 


but they leave as good a track as a pair of muddy 
boots. If your eyes are good—which I am thankful 
to say mine are—you will observe the clear print in 
bts of lists on these stairs of two pairs of feot. 
‘Iwo up, but only one down ; consequently unless 
number two slid down the banisters he didn't go 
through the hall on his way back.” 

Lord Raymond averted his gaze from the thin’ 
face as the light-blue eyes were raised with quiet 
power to his. 

“1 thinks yom ame mistaken,” the said. “Be- 
cause——" 

“Excuse mo,” said Mix. Slitdhem, wy wpe | 
him and picking something ¢rom ‘behind ‘the 
with a gleam of light on ‘his feee. “Ah! 


cap which had escaped Lerd Reymond@'s notice when 
he made good his es from the reom. 4 

“4 cap,” he said, hie waiee slightly. 
“ You think this is the @ap ing ‘to Ry, 
of course *” 4 

Mr. Hitehem nodded, amd @ropped on his ‘mess 
again, pearing at the pe@l.ef bleed and all round at 


like a bloedhound, | and 


os gg emp soufile ee pair of fleet, 
agai. , no doubt, expected, | 
father got his ugly blog caren aaa 
measured with his feet.» Little distemee from ‘the 
blood. “If ao, then he was eftmnale from the front. 
Yes, and the rascal who dealt dhe Mew made off! 
cown the ball while—but let «ms @ee the safe, my 
lord,” and, breaking off, the ‘tned @aattiously to the | 
rifled safe. “Hurry, terrible hmmey here,” he ne.’ 
marked, turning over the deefia. “ Used a je 
too. Now if I had that jemmpag, amy lord, I t 
with the cap and one more oleg, ae should have« 
scent. You say, my lord, that gon were asleepthat 
sight—slept soundly ?” 

“Very soundly, I regret to gpy,”’ said Lord Ray- 
mond, with a sigh. “I did not wake until seme 
time after Lord Northcliffe had been discovered;” 

*Do you always sleep as soundly, my lord?” 
asked the detective, eyeing him with wespectful 
attention. 

“ Always,” hesitated Lord Raymond, as if he 
gcarcely saw how the question or answer could help 
the inquiry. 

“Yes? I don’t ask the question for mere 
turiosity,” said Mr. Hitchem. “‘ Detectives are not 
® curious class, my lord, strangely as it sounds. 
Why I ask is that | may get a hint as to whether 
there was ony drugging going on.” 

At Lord Raymond felt the indescribable 
drill. 

* Drugging *” he repeated. 

“Ay, doctoring the grog at night. Oh, it’s often 
Gone, my lord; and when we find it is we look for 
the wan we want near home,” 

Lord Raymond shook his head, with a sigh. 

“Tam afraid that you will find no clue that way. 
I only drank a littie brandy-and-water which I 
mixed for myself and Lord Northcliffe.” 

The detective nodded. 

“Have you examined the room sufficiently ?” 
asked Lord Raymond. 

“Yes, my lord.” replied Mr. Hitchem, and Lord 
Raymond led the way back to the library. 

Mr. Hitchem employed a few moments in making 
notes, then he looked up and said: 

““ Any poaching lately, my lord ?” 

“ Not much,” replied Lord Raymond. 

“ You've had some good neighbours for that sort 
of thing too,” remarked Mr. Hitchem. “I saw the 
evidences of a gipsy encampment on the moor.” 

* Evidences!’ said Lord Raymond, with a pal- 
pabl. Start, “Do you mean to say that they are 
gene : 

~ Yee,” said Mr. Hitchem, for the start was not 
~y as Lord Raymond fully intenued it should not 

e. 

‘* They were there the night before the burglary,” 
said Lord Khaymond, musingly. 

. ‘Then with a sudden eagerness he held out his 
and. 

** Let me see that cap, please.” 

Mr. Hitciiem handed it to him and he examined it 
nervously, then, holding it at a little distance, ex- 
cialned: 

* Onan it be possible ?” 

“Please speak out, my lord; every scrap of sus- 
piciou is useful.” 

“Well,” said Lord Raymond, “I have a sus- 


ePicion, but I scarcely like to give it breath, cer- 


Now, | Lord 
this is whatT eall a ¢lue,” end ihe Mifted up the | dred 


tainly not until I have told you something that may 
seem to justify it.” 

And then he proceeded to relate that he had been 
stopped while rambling in the woods and robbed of 
his diamond studs a few months before. 

Mr. Hitchem bit at his pencil hungrily and jotted 
down the full particulars. 

‘* My lord, this is most important,” he exclaimed, 
in his dry, slow voice. 

“ Is it ?” said Lord Raymond, innocently. 

“Yes. Now if you could give me a description of 
the man, not leaving out the smallest fragment 
either of voice or look or dress, it would be of the 
greatest assistance.” 

“T will try,”’ said Lord Raymond. 

And he gave a malignant description of 1azoni, 

“And the cap?” said Mr. Hitchem. “ Yon say 
he wore one like it?” 

“Yes; it might be the same. Indeed it was ithe: 
sight of that as you held it up that brought the 
man’s whole face and figure before my mind.” f 

¥. oe _, , 1 
*m much obliged to your lordship. I suppose 
Mean havo a dog-cart and a fast horse to take me 
onthe road ?” 


“You oom shame anythi may want,” said 
Raymond. aed hon aay athe 0 BE coms 
to@emmence with. Bring the ruffian, 
or if thenesre two, to justice, and I ahall not 
stint you of yarrreward.” 
Mr. Bitchem the note-book, com: 


—— a@leepy state and took his 
re 


While the was weniering up and down the; 
ao listleasama indifferent a style thatthe ostiers 
steble Dendiethoahh 


helps called hima. 
‘themselves, the unobservant manner conessled 
shar gsermtiny. 


‘ans ——r aoe oa res —<. 

r mond rather whi 
Siaeommciensly. onder what mal Ch 
of hieso shakey? Seomed rather surprised te. 
‘tho cap, ‘Didn't like my mentioning the double 
foot tuadks. Noticed him shudder—it isn’t ealé 
neither, Singular young man, and quite wile 
awake. Gilad I played the sleepy dodge this mere. | 
ing or fhe’d have been more on his guard. Bow 
then,” ihe drawled, “is the dog-cart ready, young’ 
man ?’ 

The dog-cart-was ready and the was soon bowling 
along-the London Road. 

Had he waited until the evening and been within 
sight of me his candiiations ‘upon the j 
have been extended to his actions, for he would 
have seen the young nobleman eteal through the 
darkness towards the lake in the preserves, and 
would have noticed with some surprise—if a detec- 
tive is capable.of that emotion—that his lordship 
dropped into its + depth @ small, heavily 
weighted parcel, which looked very much ae if it 
were composed of a rough pea-jacket, a pair of thick, 
list-covered boots and thick corduroy trousers— 
taken all in all a most singular lot of articles to be 
found in the possession of the heir to Northcliffe, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Fate's guiding hand breaks through the gloom 
And points man's path from eradle to the tomb. 

TAZONI, usually so regardful of the comfort of 
the brute creation, did not spare his horse on that 
eventful night, but urged it to the utmost of its 
speed and tore along the road asif he would have it 
keep pace with the wild rush of his own thoughts. 

To say that he blamed himself for the ease with 
which Lurli had been abducted is to say little. 

In his then state of mind he laid the whole of the 
responsibility on his shoulders and argued, with 
liveliest remorse, that if his faculties had not been 
obscured for the time by the glamour which Lady 
Floreuce’s beauty kad thrown over him, he would 
have detected Lord Raymond’s vile purpose and 
been on the alert to prevent him attaining it. 

No, his folly had brought ita own punishment, and 
for the future he had done with love either for 
peasant or peer, Before him laya keen, unrelenting 
search, both for Lurli and revenge. 

The night air and the fatigue consequent upon 
his long-extended exertions soon cooled his pas- 
sionate excitement. It gave place, however, toa 
stubborn, dogged determination which was more 
lasting and efficacious. 

He began to think and to plau. All the traditions 
of his training eame into use at that moment, and 
the gipsy cunning and finesse which had been in- 
stalled into him from his babyhood rose to his aid. 

Checking the impetuous rush of the tired mare, 
he took his hat from his brow, threw his ‘hand with 
a heavy sigh across his forehead, and muttered : 

** Let me think.” 

No seargh of the kind he was about to undertake 
could be successful unless. some definite plan was 
pursued. 

First he had to decide or guess at some probable 
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He must have been some one well acquainted with 
the —T the “habits of Tazoni and the tribe, 
The confederate he had employed must also havg 
thoroughly understood his work and the charactor 
of the people he had duped. 
All these things takon into consideration, Tazonj 
: that it was one of the visitors at Eurls. 
court, or—and here a ray of.certainty seemed to 
penetrate the darkness of mere conjecture, that Mr, 
Horace Denville or Lord Raymond had something 
to do with it. 
As far as Tazoni himself was aware Denville had 
never seen Lurli, but Tazoni knew that he had quite 
@ sufficient motive for-her betrayal in his desire for 


revenge an Taaoni. 

Having moved thus far,;he‘had next to propose to 
himself a of action which would _ 
cunning a corresponding astuteness. He kuew 
that in his present position all his inquiries, 
even if they were fortunate enough to mect 
with polite answers, would be futile. Who, in the 
great city he was fast approaching, would stop to 
assist a gipsy - hia search for a betrayed and 
used. girl ? 

In addition to this reason there was another that 


: 


swayed him owerfully. What inquiries 

made in h tanens fe) a gipsy would bo 

-s the order — om! — meaner 

parte of London,end, as he knew full well, among 

such and an such places Lurli was least likely 
to be fennd, 

No, some * degrading the name of gentle- 


man had taken her to a luxurions prison in one of 
i quarters ; andamong such “‘ gentle- 
mew” he, Tasoni,must seck for her. _ ; 
When he-vame to the next toll-gate his question: 
“Has @ ‘pest-chaise passed this way?’’ met witb 
the answer, “ Yes, some hours ago, London- 


the mare on with fresh eagerness, 
on the and not very far 


I 


| Gags emoke sniesiabuess *beforgizim the track grew 


inct and the ——— e itself felt. To 
‘his. question h very di nt answers to the 
quoiiidnned veers him in the county. 
‘Noswiit was “ Post-chaise ? oh, yes, a dozen of ’em, 
‘Which-ane was you wantin’?” 
Andhe began tozealize that there was safety for 
Seen Giaes Soap Siding es ew 
is wo hidi 80 to pene- 
trate asdtinebwthich lies in the beart-of a great city. 


ho of dis horse, andes he entered the 
| Now thought 


hememembered with something like shame 
that ‘he ‘had hhalted but twiee-on the journey. 
Southwark Bridge was ‘before him, and a smal} 
public-house, with a stable attached, close at hand. 
He alighted, led the mare to the ostler, who was 
cracking nuts in the most indolent of posvures, 
against the trough, and requested that she might 
have a good litter and foed. / 
After his horse he thought of himeelf, : 
If he was.going to adopt the plan he had medi- 
tated, the sooner he lost his present identity the 
better. 
He walked into the public-house and enzag2d 
bell; then he walked out, and looked round fora 
barber’s shop. 

He found one near at hand, and requested the 
man to cut his hair‘short. Y 

The barber, a talkative little fellow, spaedily 
obeyed, and ‘Fazoni rose and walked toa glass to 
ascertain how far his metamorphosis had. ; 

“Tt makes a wonderful difference, sir,” said the 
little barber, eyeing ‘l'azoni, with his head on oue 
side, “And, if it’s né‘offence, I should say it wass 
great improvement.” ; 

Certainly it did make a difference, and ‘T'azoni, 98 
he glanced at the strange reflection of himself, 
scarcely recognized his own face. 

He paid the man the small fee and left the shop, 
without loss of time, for he had noticed, as he 
entered, a small clothier’s a few doors off. 

Here he purchased a modern suit of dark cloth, 
with a hat, a pair of boots, and o linen shirt and 
collar. He asked permission to exchange his balf- 
gipsy, half-gamekeeper’s garb for these, and the 
tailor allowed him to dress in a small room at tie 
back. There was a glass there, and once more 
Tazoni was startled by the wonderful change. 

He almost doubted his own identity, aud the 
tailor, entering, found him staring at the glass wiid 
unfeigned astonishment. 

The shopkeeper himself eyed his strange cus- 
tomer with no little curiosity, and nodded critically. 

“You look more the thing now, sir, I supposs 
the other togs were put on fora lark like. Some 
spree down in the country, perhaps? Hang me i 
I didn’t think they seemed unnatural like when you 
came in. Any one could see as you were a gentie- 
man, though you were dressed like a farmer+ 
bailiff.” 

Tazoni made no reply, but smiled sadly and paid 
for the clothes. 





conjecture ag to the identity of Lurli’s abductor. 


* Where shall I send the others ?’’ said the tailor 
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“y keep them,” said Tazoni, but corrected 
; bh ‘iat added : “ antil I send for them.” 
himself, an . 

He returned to the public-house and inquired for 
his 5 eon" said the landlady of whom he had en- 
gaged it in the first instance, “ we haven’t got one 
jeft, A gentleman from the country has just took 

e last.” ? 
Saeed of satisfaction crossed Tazoni’s pale, 

ce. 
— ten he,” he said. “I have ehanged my clothes. 
My horse is in the stable.” , ri 
“Oh, all right, sir; but I’m sure I didn’t know, 
said the astonished woman. “ But step this way, 
sir. please, and I’ll show you the room.” | 

The evening was drawing on. Tazoni had been 
a whole day on the road without. scrap to eat or a 
drain to drink, and he now felt faint and ill with 
exhaustion and over-excitemetit. 

But he would wait no longer than was absolutely 
necescary to eat a crust of bi and drink a glass 
of ale, and then set out on foot to pursue his in- 

uiries. . * 
. Very soon—too soon—he discovered difficulties in 
his way. Z 

At the large inns and posting‘houses in the 
neighbourhood his questions were answered often 
with a stare only, sometimes with a broad grin, and, 
in the few cases where the interrogated vouchsafed 
to reply in words the answer was always: 

“ Post-ehaises—oh, lots of ’em. They’re always 
comin’ in. London’s a large place, and if you 
can’t tell the name of the postboy and the colour of 
the horses, how are you going to find ’em!” 

How indeed ! 

A prey to the most intense anxiety and remorse, 
with Lurli’s sweet face perpetually rising in judg- 
ment before him, in his distraction Tazoni wan- 
dered on until he reached the Strand, 

It was crowded with foot passeugers, crowded 
with carriages and cabs, some wending to the 
theatres and other places of amusement, others 
carrying fares to and from the suburbs. 

All was life and bustle, and all so, discordant to 
the gipsy king’s feelings that for relief, if only for 
an instant, he turned into the doors of a quiet- 
looking inn by St. Clement’s Church, in the faint 
hope of gleaning some intelligence or getting some 
hint or aid. 

As he entered, a waiter—one of the old-fashioned 
sort, glided out of what appeared to bea niche in 
the wall and in affable monotonous tones said : 

“Chop or Welsh rarebit, sir ?” 

Tazoni nodded absently and passed into a dimly 
lighted room at the end of a long passage, 

The room was divided into boxes, One larger 
than the rest had a large cireular table in the centre, 
aud round this were seated half a dozen gentlemen, 
swoking long pipes and drinking from large glasses 
various kinds of spirit. 

They looked round as Tazoni entered for a mo- 
ment, then returned to their pipes with perfect ia- 
difference, 

Tazoni seated himself in the next box and let his 
head drop upon his -hands. 

“Lurli, Lurli! Where am I to find thee in this 
roaring hive?” was all his thought. 

_ Presently the six geritlemen began talking, and 
in a dim, half-unconscious way Tazoni listened. 

“And so, Mr, Plumpett, you’ve lost that young 
man of yours. Great pity, very great pity.” 

* Pity! I should think so,” replied the little old 
gentleman addressed. * He was quite a genius in 
his way, sir,and might have made a great name but 
for his wildness. ‘loo much spirit, sir, too much 
spirit, And though I want spirit on my paper it 
isn’t spirit of that sort.” \ 

“No, no,” assented the others in a sort of chorus, 
“not spirit of ‘that-sort.” 

_ And what-are you going to do,” asked the firat 
m gentleman. ‘** Have you got any one to fill his 

lace ¢ 
No, Lean’t say I have,” replied Mr. Plumpett. 

and I can’t hope that I ever shall. The young 
Togue was just the sort of man the paper wanted. 
There never was a better hand at fashionable news 
or exciting articles. He could write verses, too, 
very prettily, and, in fact, turn his hand to anything. 
, Exactly,” repeated the chorus of old gentlemen, 
Who one and all evidently looked upon Mr. Plumpett 
as their oracle and superior. 

‘ Now,” continued the old gentleman, “TI can get 
many a clever man to do a great many things, but I 
“ant get a gentleman. My paper, sir, wants gen- 
vemen; itmust have gentlemen. That young dog 
was agentleman. He had ana Trance, and ‘you 
cond send him anywhere and feel sure he wouldn't 
porn you. Oh, dear me! pity he had such 
a es gave him a good salary, too, Mr. Plumpett,” 
nas vtY 00d indeed, sir,” was the reply. “Our 
1... Sives good salaries to good men. We givethe 

est article to the public we can get, and we don't 
mind what we pay for it,” 





Tazoni looked up with a sigh. All this was as 
unintelligible as Greek verse to him, and yet the 
conversation haunted him, and he could not ro- 
frain from looking round at the old gentleman 
whom the others had called Plumpett. 

He was a very short, quick-yed, stout little 
man, with a benevolent smile peeping through his 
look of consequence and importance, and Tazoni 
liked the look of him. 

As he turned to the table again the old-fashioned 
waiter entered and set a covered dish before him. 

“Your chop, sir.’’ 

Tazoni was about to say that -he had not asked 
for it, but thought it better to remain silent, and 
the waiter, evidently used to taciturnity, whipped off 
tne cover and retreated. 

He returned presently with a glass of ale, and 
waited until Tazoni had cut the chop, then taking 
his silence as an approval of the cooking retreated 
once more. 

Tazoni tried toeat, but he found it. impossible. 

He drauk the ale, however, and relapsed into his 
sad reflection again, 

The conversation at the next table went on by 
fits and starts for another hour, then, as if thay 
were all moved by one spring, the six gentlemen 
rose, took their hats, paid their revkoning, and left 
the room. 

Tazoni, roused by their-departure, rose too. 

The waiter, who had evidently been eyeing him 
from a distance, glided into the room. 

Tazoni asked how much there was to pay, then as 
the waiter gave him the change, he said: 

** Will you tell me who that gentleman was who 
went out last ?” 

“Mr. Plumpett, do you mean, sir?” asked the 
waiter. ‘“ You’rea ayy ae perhaps or you’d sure 
to know him, sir. He’s the heditor of the ‘ Fashion- 
able Gazette.’ ”” 

“A newspaper ?” asked Tazoni, thoughtfully. 

* Hexactly, sir,” replied the waiter. ‘‘ Anda vory 
clever, regular genelman. Healways takes his three 
sixes of whisky hot in this ’ere room, sir, every even- 
ing, bar Sundays, and he has done so for the last— 
oh, ever since I was a boy, aud that wasn’t yester- 

2 > 


y: 

**And where does Mr. Plumpett live?’ asked 
Tazoni, in whose brain an idea was working into 
shape during the prolixity of the waiter. 

‘“* Phat I can’t say, sir; I don’t believe one of our 
regular customers knows. It’s what they terms a 
mystery, sir. ButIcan tell you where the hoffice 
of the paper is.” 

“Thank you,” said Tazoni, putting on his hat. 

“And that is 24, Somerset Street, just above 
here.” 

‘azoni thanked him again, and left the im, still 
working out the idea which Mr. Plumpett’s conver- 
sation had given birth to. 

He slept little that night, and when he did lose 
himself for alittle it was to awake with Lurli’s name 
—sometimes, alas! Florence’s !—on his lips. 

In the morning he paid unusual attention to his 
toilet, rearranged the cravat at least half a dozen 
times, and, afters frugal breakfast, started to carry 
out the idea which was now fully formed. 

His destination that morning was 24, Somerset 
Street, and he arrived ge | totally ignorant 
of office hours—three-quarters of an hour before 
Mr.'Plumpett could be seen, 

As the clock struck ten, however, he saw the 
benevolent face of the old gentleman coming down 
the strect, and, after allowing him sufficient time to 
get settled, Tuzoni pushed back the green bnize 
door and asked if he might be allowed to see Mr. 
Plumpett. 

There were two clerks in the office and three 

rinters’ boys, wo stopped in their munching of 

read and butter.to stare in unmitigated astonish- 
ment at the presumption of the request. 

“ What is your name, sir, and your business ?” 
asked tho first clerk. 

“My name?” said Tazoni, staggered by the rea- 
flection that he had no name which he could pre- 
sent: as to. giving his right one that was out of the 
question. 

“Mr. Plumpett does not know my name,” he 
said. ‘Tf you will be good enough to say that a 
gentleman craves a moment or two I shall be 
obliged.” 

The request was preferred with such natural 
dignity that the clerk, without farthor objection, 
stepped upstairs, and soon returned to annonnee 
that Mr. Plumpett would accede to the request of 
the stranger and grant an interview. 

So Tazoni followed the clerk up a flightof narrow 
and rather dimly lighted stairs and was ushered 
into ‘the editor’s room. 

Mr. Plumpett rose from before a table crowded 
with papers, letters and odds-and-ends, and bowed 
interrogatively. 

Tazoni gathered up the whole stock of his com- 
posure, and, after taking the seat to which the old 
gentleman invited him, commenced : 

“ Sir, I am sensible of your great kindness in 


granting an interview to a porfect stranger, and I 
will not take advantage of it by consuming a mo- 
ment more of your valuable time than I can holp.” 

Mr. Plumpett raised his eyea and scanned tho 
proud, handsome face and smiled, He liked the 
voice and he could not help being prepossessed by 
the face; both, too, he decided, belonged to a gen- 
tleman. 

The smile encouraged Tazoni. 

** Last night, sir,” he continued, *I was sitting 
in a room of an inn near here and overheari your 
conversation with some other gentlemen. [ was 
not an eavesdropper ; indeed, for some tims your 
words were lost upon me; but at last I gathered 
enough of their meaning tounderstand that you had 
lost the assistance of a subordinate, and that you 
were anxious to repair that loss.” 

Mr. Plumpett smiled again and leant back in his 
chair. 

‘** And of course,’ he said, “ you have come to 
offer yourself in his place!” 

Tazoni smiled rather sadly. 

**T have presumed so far,’’ he said. 

Mr. Plumpett thought a moment. 

* Are you aware, Mr.——You did not tell me your 
name, I think ?”’ he broke off to ask. 

“ Frank Forest,” replied Tazoni. 

“* Mr. Forest,” continued Mr. Plumpett, “ what is 
required of one who would occupy the post I have 
vacant ?” ‘ 

“T cannot say that I am, sir, save what I gleaned 
from your conyersation.” 

“Do you know that I require a good, ready writer, 
@ poet, a man of the world, and a linguist ?”’ 

Tazoni’s face, quick to show each transient fee!- 
ing, clouded. 

“Were I to reply that I am all you describe you 
would not credit it, sir. The better plan would be 
to apply some test,”’ 

“ You are right,’’ said Mr. Plumpett, amused by 
his candour ; “ you are right.” 

At that moment there came a knock at the door, 
and a clerk entered with a bundle of papers. 

Mr. Plumpett’s brows knitted as he took it, and, 
with a hurried ‘*Excuse me,” he ripped off the cover 
and plunged into the mass. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Good Heavens! Dear 
me! By the way, here isa test for you, sir. Loox 
you, here is an account of a desperate burglary at 
Northcliffe Hall ; a savage attack upon Lord North- 
cliffe, Tho earl left for dead, the jewel-casket ani 
five thousand pounds extracted from a safe. Now 
this account comes by special messenger and is all 
in the rough—just the mere outline. Now, do you 
think you could work that up into a neat article— 
giving all the particulars, a description of the place, 
short life of the earl, and all the embellishments re- 
quired to make it interesting ?” 

Tazoni, who had listened with speechless amazo- 
ment for a moment, found himself incapable of 
reply. 
Fortunately for him his back was towards th> 
window or Mr. Plumpett’s sharp eyes could not fail 
to have seen the dismay and surprise on his coun- 
tenance, 

** Let me try, sir,” he said, at last. 

“Well,” hesitated Mr. Plumpett, who had re- 
turned during the pause to the examination of the 
remaining slips. ‘Here you are; take it to that dask.” 

Tazoni took the papers to the desk and set to 
work, 

In half an hour, during which Mr. Plumpett read, 
wrote, and uttered ejaculations as if no one was 
in the room, he laid a closely written shect of paper 
before the old gentleman and waited gravely for tho 
result. 

“ Why, eh? Thisiscapital! This will do. On» 
would think you knew the place and all concerned 
in the affair. Very neatly put togother, too. Pray 
te you been used to this sort of thing, younz 
sir ?” 

“No,” said Tazoni. 

“Well, well, you have done this very well. By 
the way, here is some additional information, I see 
in the shape of a reward for the supposed criminal. 
Listen to this and work it in, will you ?” 

And in a sharp, jerky voice, he read: 

“£100 REWARD. 

“ Wuersas the above reward will be paid to any 
person or persons who shall give information :t3 to 
the whereabouts of one Tazoni, called the Gipsy 
King, last seen at Marston Moor on Thursday, the 
—th inst. 

* DRSCRIPTION. 

“ Six feet high, wel. aade but not stout, long hair, 
dark, fierce-looking eyes,tannedcomplexionferocions 
gipsy expression; has large hands use! to t xo 
and rough labour, speaks with strong gipsy accen 
and was dressed when last seen in brown velveteen 
coat, brown knee-breeches, with gaiters, a sof: 
round hat and thick boots. 

“ Any information to be forwarded to Mr. Samuel! 
Hitchem, Scotland Yard.”’ 





Tazoni listened as if he were the victiu 
fanciful and ridiculous dream. 
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One hundred pounds reward for him—Tazoni! 

What did it mean ? 

Could he be suspected of the burglary at North- 
cliffe Hall, and the murderous attack on Lord 
Northcliffe ? 

Evidently he was, and it was his duty to give 
himself up to the proper autorities and have his 
name cleared of the vile suspicion. 

He would not lose a moment! Indeed he could 
not, without endangering -his honour, lose a 
moment. : 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Plunkett, breaking in upon his 
confused meditation, “‘ will you do that ?” 

‘Tazoni took no notice, and returned to the desk 
again. 

What was he todo? Hecould not see his way 
clearly as yet; the intelligence had come so sui- 
denly, so like a physical shock that he had not fully 
realized it yet. ) 

While he sat at the desk he mused, and a little 
light came to aid him. 

Suppose all this should be a trick of the enemy 
to remove him from the pursuit ? 

Suppose—and it was not unlikely—that the be- 
trayer of Lurli—and at that moment he felt assured 
that Lord Raymond or Mr. Denville was concerned 
in it—had artfully thrown the suspicion upon him 
to get rid of him, and so sccure Lurli without 
farther obstacle or danger. 

Ounce the idea had entered his mind he could not 
get rid of it It grew more plausible every 
moment. ’ 

If it were true, then it behoved him to meet 
their cunning with craft on his side. 

He could only hope to compass such diabolical 
ingenuity by using the like weapons it employed. 
No, he would not fall into the net. 

He would strive hard, and resolve to enter Mr. 
Plumpett’s service, and to rescue Lurli; perhaps 
also to punish her betrayer. 

Nerved by the determination, ho looked over the 
handbill again, and could not suppress a bitter 
smile. 

Lord Raymond, or whoever had dictated the 
notice, had, in his malignity, over-reached him- 
self, 

‘The description was such as an enemy prejudiced 
against Tazoni, and thinking him no better than a 
vagabond gipsy, would have given, and, as it stood, 
was calculated to mislead in every point. 

Tazoni glanced at himself in a small glass which 

r over his head, and smiled again. 

Little fear of Mr. Plumpett’s amanuensis being 
taken for the ferocious individual described in Mr. 
Samuel Hitchem’s handbill. 

He then set to work and grafted the additional 
information into the article he had written, and 
laid it completed on the table for Mz. Plumpett’s 
inspection. 

“Very good,” said theold gentleman. ‘“ But this 
is only one of the requirements. This is readily 
written enough, but you were supplied with all the 
materials. Supposing I gavo you a test more diffi- 

“T shall endeavour to fulfil it, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Plumpett thought for a moment or two, 
then he glanced at Tazoni’s graceful, stalwart 
form, and muitered, “‘ Evidently a gentleman; it’s 
obvious in every inch of him. Well educated, too. 
I’m lucky if I fill that young vagabond’s place so 
easily. I believe in chance turns-up, and I like the 
looks of the young fellow exceedingly. I'll ask him 
a few questions as to his antecedents. Of course, 
he won’t tell me, or, if he does, it will be a specimen 
of his powers of invention, I daresay.” 

Then aloud, he said: 

“Mr. Forest, I frankly confess that I am in 
want of the assistance you offer, indeed you heard 
me express the want last night tov plainly for me 
to equivocate, But you are aware that in matters 
of this kind there are certain formulas—ahem ! that 
is to say, it would be necessary for us to know some- 
thing of each other. NowI am Mr. Plumpett, the 
editor of ‘ The Fashionable Gaz-tte.’? You are Mr, 
Frank Forest.” 

And he paused. 

T'azoni coloured, then he replied, gravely : 

* T had thought, sir, that if 1 fulfilled your require- 
merfs, that if I should prove of use to you, you 
would not require a history of my past. It has been 
an unfortunate one for me, and has terminated at 
this point with a great sorrow and anxiety—so 
great that it has formed itself into one unchange- 
able purpose, to attain which is the object of my 
life. I will serve you faithfully, and grudge no 
exertion to give you satisfaction and win your 





To knew that he ought to say good-morning here 
and ¢ s the promising young gentleman, but he 
did net I tolose him. 

* Mar ive a guess,” he said, “at the cirenm- 


life of irritable dissatisfaction on the parents’ side 
and obstinate fretfulness on the son’s: Let me 
finish the picture with a nd quarrel, a general 
disruption, and a sudden flight from the paternal 
homestead. Am I far wrong ?”’ 

Tazoni would not con’ ict him. Much as his 
soul loathed deceit and falsehood of any kind, he 
saw that his hopes of recovering Lurli rested on the 
success of this venture, so he remained silent, 
looked down, and did not undeceive the smiling 
Mr. Plumpett. 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman. ‘ Boys 
will be boys, and though I am sorry still I will 
not judge you on mere presumptive evidence. 
And, yes, I think I will give you the trial you 
solicit.” 4 

“* I thank you, sir,” said Tazoni. " 

“ Suppose you take these papers home with you. 
I have jotted down a few subjects which I should 
like to see you treat upon. Here also is a file of 
the ‘Gazette’ for the last month. Look it over care- 
fully and get as complete an idea of its style and 
tone as youcan. Then if you like to bring me any 
specimens of your work I will look them over and 
come to a decision.” 

Tazoni took the papers gratefully, and Mr. Plum. 
pett, after appointing a day for the next interview, 
wished him good-morning, falling on to the papers 
and muttering hard and fast before Tazoni had 
time to leave the room. 

As he passed down the stairs he saw a small 
crowd of clerks, printers’ men, and strange beings in 
seedy attire and red noses, and thought within him- 
self that as far as the strangeness of the life he was 
about to enter was concerned he might with as little 
surprise be planted in dreamland; and through 
his mind there flashed the words of the great 
master, 

Thero’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ! 
(To be continued.) 








THE SHAH’S DIAMONDS. 


Tue Shah’s strong box consisis of a small room 
20 ft. by 14 ft., reached by a steep stair, and entered 
through a very small door. Here, spread upon car- 
pets, lie jewels valued at seven millions sterling. 
Chief among the lot is the Kaianian crown, shaped 
like a flower-pot and topped by an uncut ruby as 
large as a hen’s egg, and supposed to have come from 
Siam, Near the crown are two lambskin caps, 
adorned with splondid aigrettes of diamonds, and be- 
fore them lie trays of pearl, raby and emerald neck- 
laces, and hundreds of rings. 

Mr. Eastwick, who examined the whole, states that 
iu addition to these there are gauntlets and belts 
covered with pearls and diamonds, and conspicuous 
among them the Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, 
weighing perhaps 18 lb., and one complete mass of 
pearls, diamonds, emeralds and rubies. One or two 
scabbards of swords are said to be worth a quarter of 
a million each, There is also the finest turquoise in 
the world, three or fourinches long and without a flow; 
and, he says, ‘‘ I remarked a smaller one of unique 
beauty, three-quarters of an inch long and three- 
eights’ :# an inch broad; the colour was lovely, and 
almost so iefreshing to the eyes as Persian poets 
pretend. There are also many sapphires as big as 
marbles, and rubies and pearls the size of nuts; and 
Iam certain that I counted nearly a hundred eme- 
ralds from half an inch square to one and three-quar- 
ters inches long and an inch broad. In the sword 
scabbard, which is covered with diamonds, there is 
not perhaps a single stone smaller than the nail of a 
man’s little finger.” 

There is an emerald as big as a walnut, covered 
with the names of kings who have possessed it. ‘I'he 
ancient Persians prized the emerald above all gems, 
particularly those from Egypt. Their goblets, de- 
corated with these stones, were copied by the Romans. 
The Shah also possesses a pearl worth 60,0007. But 
the most attractive of all the Persian stones is the 
turquoise, which is inlaid by the native lapidaries 
with designs and inscriptions with great effect and 
expertness. The best come from Nishapoor, in 


of the Persians, so much admired by the Greeks, 
Chardin records that in the Treasury at Ispahan he 
saw in each chamber the stones iu the rough piled 


numerable leather bags.” As with the King of Bur- 
mah and his rubies, the turquoises of Persia are al. 
ways first inspected by the Shah, They are divided 
into two classes, according to the positions in which 
they are found. The first, called sengui, or stony, 


by means of a hammer; the second are taken from 
the alluvial deposits, and thongh larger are of less 


colour, 


mother, and a stern father? Suppose I imagine a taking theleast valuable gems of his incomparabl; 


collection on his recent tour in the West, he carrisj 
no fewer than 200 talismans, which, while they may 
be poor in appearance, possess limitless value in tls 
eyesof Persians. Among others there was a fins 
| pointed star, supposed to have been worn by Roostun, 
and believed to have the power of making conspiratoss 
at once confess their crimes. Around his neck ths 
Shab wore a cube of amber, reported to have fale, 
from heaven in the time of Mahomet and to confer 
on its owner invulnerability. Most precious of ql! 
however, and in Nusseerooddecn’s caso the most uge. 
less, was a little casket of gold studded with eino. 
ralds, and said to have the remarkable property o! 
rendering the royal wearer invisible so long as hy 
remains celibate. 





WAITING. 





“Five years to wait!” Don’t do it, 
My innocent, blue-eyed maid, 
For the years may last a lifetime, 
While your youthful roses fade! 
While your eyes are red with weeping, 
And watching the treacherous sea; 
Till you sing the song of the lone ong, 
“* He never came back to mo.” 


Five years to wait, while others 
Are dancing the dance of youth, 
And the one, perhaps, you are trusting 
Is breaking his vows forsooth! 
“T shall wait for my love, my darling, 
Who has sailed far over the sea, 
Five years, or ten, or twenty,” 
Said the blue-eyed maid jo me. 


So she wrote her love-letters, 
’ Or tended her garden flowers, 
Or watched the restless billows 
On the beetling cliff for hours ; 
While she turned her suitors, pining, 
Away from the cottage door, 
And waited, patiently waited, 
One long, long year, or more. 


“'Tis very weary waiting,” 

Said the blue-eyed maid to me, 

As she glanced at her last new suitor, 
And then at the restless sea ; 

As she glanced at the roses fading 
In her garden fair and bright: ’ 

Twice come, twice gone, since he left her, 
Two years before that night. 


Ah! she married her last now suitor 
Before the winter sped ; 
And they wrote to her absent lover 
On the day that she was wed. 
** She hoped he would not suffer 
That the shock would soon be o’er.”’ 
And the answer soon informed her 
He had married a year before! 
a. tee 





ANECDOTE O? A PARROT, 

Ons of the best thiugs I ever heard touching pre- 
sence of mind, or courage, or reason, or call iu 
what you will, in an animal, was told to me by alady 
friend. She owned, and had owned for several years, 
a large green parrot, which a seafaring relative 
had brought to her from Brazil. She had taken 
great pains with Poll,and the bird had not only 
learned to pronounce distinctly her pet sentences, but 
he had also picked up certain expletives and ex- 
clamations heard from time to time about the house, 
outside and in. 

One day Poll founda door open, and made his way 
out into the back yard, and thence into the gardeu. 
He could not fly, for his loving mistress had clipped 
his wings, but he could walk, and he did it most 
grandly. In fact, he strutted about like a newly-com- 
missioned officer under the glittering load of his 
first pair of epaulettes. By-and-bye Poll heard 4 
step behind him, and on turning he beheld a dog— 
not their own house-dog, but a strange dog—an uzly- 
looking, ill-favoured cur, who evidently meant mis- 


Khoassan, whose mines ornamented the gold armour | chief. 


The gardener was close at hand, watching the 
movements, and a curiosity to see how the parrot 
would behave under fire led him to keep quict in 


high ‘on the floor like heaps of grain, filling in. | concealment, but near enough, however, to spring to 


the rescue in an instant if required. Poll walked 
on a few steps farther, when, twisting his head over 
his shoulder, he saw the dog crouching as if for 4 
spring. Instantly he turned, and spreading his 
wings, aud raising every feather upon his body, he 


are encrusted in the matrix, and have to be removed | yelled out, with a horrible screech—“ Get out, you 


brute! Out of this—quick!” As though athunder- 
bolt had struck him the dog leaped aside, and ran for 


value than the former, which are of a deep blue | dear life; and Poll, with head erect, continued his 








stances whch have brought you here? Shall I hint 
atan old family, a good ho:ne, an over-indu!lgent 


walk until the gardener unceremoniously took hima 
Although the Lord of Lords contented himself with ‘into custody. C, 
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WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


—_~—___. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Shakespeare. 

How long that ominous, impassive lull would 
have lasted who shall say? Neither of the men 
seemed disposed to commence the unpleasant ocon- 
ference, 

Ruhl stood white as marble, with his hands 
clenched and his steady eyes gleaming a cold, steel- 
like glitter upon the fair, boyish face of his enemy. 

“T hope, sir,” said Frank, breaking the ominous 
lull, and showing a bold front, ‘that my step- 
brother delivered my message complete ?” 

“T believe he did, Still I have come to see for 
myself. Iam not the maa to lightly give up a pur- 
= = Hopetown.” 

or »” 


_ “Very well, then you will better understand me. 
You have been instrumental in making a widow’s 
home desolate, you have robbed that widow of a 
daughter—me of a wife.” 

“Pardon. I did not know you were married,” 

Ruhl’s lips compressed themselves a little more 
and that steel light in his eyes grew more deadly. 

“You robbed me of her for whom I have slaved, 
ro had promised to be my wife. I ask you where 
she is.” 

“A moment, please. Yon will understand that I 
have not admitted being a party in the act or facts 
you state. But oven, saying that I did admit it, 
that I confessed to having sought this lady, who is 
yet nameless, it does not follow that I should tell 
you even were I cognisant of her whereabouts.” 

“ The lady of whom I speak,” said Ruhl, in a low 
“Warr dangerous calm, “is Miss Temple.” 

e > 

; Do you admit having abducted that lady ?” 

‘Mr. Ruhl, I admit nothing.” 

“ But you must—you shall !” 

“That sounds something like a threat, sir.” 

Take it in any form you please. I say that yon 
shall be made to speak! Ifyou have made that 
lady your wife, bring her forth to the world and not 
keep her hidden away while her name is linked with 
ee If you have not married her, give her up, 

“ Proceed, sir, p iy 

“T will kill you!” 

‘That would be murder,” answered Frank, the 

"Chane aning os his cheeks. 

Ties Khu i rd 
bitter laugh, aughed a short, mocking, savagely 








(LITTLE AMY,] 


“T should not ba entirely surprised were the act 
ia this case called justifiable homicide,” he said. 

“That is a matter I shall not argue with you. 
With regard to the other subject I think you are a 
little extravagant. In these days a lady cannot be 
kept away from her friends against her will. There 
are no Blue Beards now.” 

“That I am inclined to dont,” interrupted Ruhl. 
‘** Bat the Blue Beards of the ninsteenth century do 
their fiendish work in another way.” 

“Possibly. I am not versed in Blue Beardism. 
In the matter of your unmanly demands upon me I 
can only say that under the circumstances of the 
case you have so well detailed I should deem the 
unsolicited intervention of a third party a want of 
delicacy.” 

“What!” exclaimed Rahl, in suppressed fury, 
“the man who violates a widow’s home, who 
teaches a girl to sin against Heaven and parent, 
talks of delicacy !” 

“The teaching may be imaginary, so may the sin, 

the violation of the widow’s hom> a matter of 
necessity—necessity in love and war knows no law, 
sir.” 
Rahl looked hard at his rival and seemed for a 
few moments to be seriously contemplating a 
struggle, and with all the energy of his stolid, con- 
trolable nature to be fighting down his dangerous 
passions, 

“We will not discuss logic or philosophy, sir. 
You and I know that you have decoyed Miss Temple 
away from her home. If she is your wife, why hide 
her away? If she is not, give her up while there is 
yet time to prevent the breaking of a good woman’s 
heart.” 

“* T choose to act as I please—so will the Iady.” 

“Then understand me: You shall be watched, 
your every movement dogged until I do find her. 
Let it then be seen that you have wilfully and 
treacherously wronged her, I will hunt you down 
without mercy and your fate shall be worse than 
death. I have been more mixed up in your family 
affairs than you ever dreamed of. It was a bad 
day’s work, Francis Hopetown, when you made me 
your enemy.” 

“ You may act as you please, and try to do your 
worst. I shall see that you do not go too far,” an- 
swered Hopetown, with some dignity, and then 
walked out of the room, leaving Ruhl standing 
statue-like battling against the fury of a raging 
tempest rising within him. 

Frank met his cousin downstairs and bade him 
‘au revoir” and left the house. 

“The first trouble,” he muttered. “That man 
will keep his word. He isa dangerous foe. Poor 
Nell! I hope I shall be able to keep this matter 
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from her. 
glorious to last.’ 

To a man unused to real trouble the first one is 
always magnified by imagination at theontset. Su 
it was with Frank. During the drive home he 
gloomily enough conjured up the darkest possible 
side of everything, and created in prospective a 
most dreary picture indeed. He tried to shake off 
the dullness as he neafed home. 

“To make that poor pet miserable can only add 
to my own,” he said, inwardly. He was too unsel- 
fish to wish her to share the trouble in anticipa- 
tion. But his own good intentions were soon 
rendered abortive. 

Ellen was advertized for and fully described, but 
the name withheld. She was the first to see the 
advertizement in the daily papers, and she took it 
to Frank with some ‘alarm depicied on her sweet 
face. 

“ Frank, what is the meaning of this ?” 

“ What is it, my pet? something new !—ah! why 
that sorrowful, startled look, my princess +” 

‘Tt is distinctly my typical portrait, Frank.’ 

“ What the deuce——” 

But he could not keep up that strain of levity. 
The moment she had held out the pip2r to him he 
had parily suspected the unhappy truth, and he 
turned alternately white and red as he perused tiie 
sentence. 

“¢ Twenty pounds reward,’ ” he road, “ ‘will be 
aid any person or persons who shall give such in- 
ormation as will lead to the recovery of the young 

lady who left her home under saspicious circum- 
stances.’ ” 

“ What does that moan, Frank ?’ 

“Heaven alone knows, love, but itis a police- 
court formula.” 

** How cruel of mamma to put that in.” 

*T should think she did not. The description is 
too minute even for a loving mother to concoct, and 
the gentleman who wrote it evidently expects that 
whoever sees you will do so with his eyes.” 

Frank said this laughingly. 

Ellen looked at him clearly mystified. 

“The man who—ah”— and then a light dawned 
upon her. “Frank, it is he that has done it all— 
oh, my darling, and I am a minor!” 

She clasp2d her hands in real horror and despair. 
This was the first time she had ever thought of the 
peril attending sucha step while she was under age. 

“ Well, my princess must leave here incognito 
until she gets military honours and becomes a 
major.” 

“ Frank, can you jest?” 

“Why not? This is Ruhl’s doings, but I am pre- 
pared to baifle him. ‘I told him so.” 


TI thought my great happiness was too 
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“Yon told him, Frank! When?” 

Tran told her of his meeting with Charles Ruhl, 
an len listened much interested. 

** Poor dear old boy,” she said, fondly; “and so 
they put all the blame on you.” 


‘Let them, Nell. I can bear it fur awhile. It 
will not he for ever.’”’ 
‘It shall nob,’*amswered Ellen, with a show of 


her old spirit. “Mamma at least shall know.” 

“Chet mightput-a-stop to the interference of the 
police,” said Frank, thoughtfully. ‘At the same 
time you might threaten to publish that you are 
eteying away from home of your own free will.” 

“ Anything, dear Frank, to save us from separa 
tion..or——” 

“* My ruin?” 

** Yes, Frank.” 

“Brave littlewoman! If vou act with me in this 
you shall have your reward.” 

* My reward, Frank ?” 

‘*Yes.”’ 

‘* Have you not done enough ?” 

*T have done nothing until I ean inswre-your per- 

fect happiness, my darling, and I thinkwe can cin- 
cumvent your friend until it.is ‘time to appease 
him.” ' 
‘‘ think, Frank, if yen were to give me.permis- 
sion to write to him, just.a ‘few Jines, to appeal 
to his own sense of honoprsand delicacy in the 
matter.” 

“T have listened to-yon without restraint, my 
child, but'I think I mnst say No tothat. Selfish 
jealousy canses him to try and hunt you down, or 
{ would eountenance the step. Nell, my pet, I 
don’t like that man.” 

“ T cannot expect you to, Frank,” Ellen said, with 
a smile. 

“ Nell, Lam sure you will not think mecspable 
of disliking him purely out of his friendlymelation- 
ship fo you.” 

‘No. Your unselfishness ‘has been always too 


apparent.” 


“*Y saw much of him that night, and were Lat all} 


a nervous man and fancied myself the least in his 
power I should shudder to meet him. Heat once 
impressed me as having a large amount of ‘the cat 
in his nature.” 

“] think, Frank, his blind and selfish and stupid 
attachment to me has brought forth the worst 
points in his nature. See how many have been his 
friends, how he is liked and trusted by the heads 
of the firm. I watched him closely and failed to 
discover anything likea subtle undercurrent in him. 
If anything, he is generally supposed to be too 
frank and straightforward.” 

“ They, my dear, are the men who become great 
and dangerous schemers. They make you fancy 
you know so much more than they do—always ready 
to assume an innocence, and people are never so 
easily taken in as when the person who takes them 
in panders to their vanity and pretends to be the 
more stupid of the two. However, we will not dis- 
cuss his merits or demerits. My impression of him 
is distinctly unfavourable, but it may not be cor- 
rect.” 

**No, we cannot always be correct. Circum- 
stances change men, and women too. Yon can 
etarve ont a good deal of the honesty and the 
virtue of the human race. I believe that, I have 
seen it,’ 

“Yes, and I have seen it too. Sin does not 
always come from a vicious nature. Worry and 
want play havoc with a man’s good principles. 
Trace the cause of nearly every suicide to its 
source, and we should find those two words at the 
bottom.” 

“T always pity more than I blame those who go 
wrong.” 

“Yes, you would be more lenient as a judge 
than just, I fear.’ 

“Oh, no. Just and lenient. I think it is so 
dreadful when a very heavy sentence is. passed upon 
a felon for the first offence, and hanging is bar- 
barous.” 

“T trust we shall both live to see that relic of the 
ages of ignorance and barbarity done away with. 
‘he destroying of one life cannot sanction the 
taking of another. Besides, death is rarely so 
much feared as would be penal servitude for life. 
Imagine a man spending the whole of his days in 
a prison or a galley with his conscience haunting 
him with the memory of the horrid deed of blood. 
The sanctity of human life would be more re- 
epected with such a probable punishment for its 
violation than under the dread of capital punish- 
ment.” 

“Then I hope it will be done away with.” 

“Tow strangely one drifts from a subject!” 
smiled Frank, “ Let us go back toit. What do you 
say to this proposal? We must look out at once 
for somo neat little villa. You can trust Dyer, can 
you not ?” 

* Yes, she is a good girl and very faithful.” 

“Very well. 1 think her uncle Cottell ean be 
trusted, too, for he will do for coachman and 





gardener. A cook you could get. I tink you 
would be safe then.” 

“T think so, providing the villa was not mesma 
neighbourhood in which [ was likely to be known.” 


“That of it b ided. Will yon } 
course -must be avoided. Wi The ~ burst into ‘tears and then .sisterly instr 


write then ‘to Mrs. Temple, and I will post 
letter in London? Givemo elue.”” 

“TI promise dear ‘Frank;” sé Ellen, and 
he knew that the promise would be kept. 

Ellen keptwithin doors during the remainder of 
her -stay at Putney, and Frank gave strict orders 
thatno one was to be admitted, whether he was out 
or at home. 

“The house is mine. Shoe ground was bought 
and the house built by.my. father; surely Ihave a 


.| right to keep it as a rebreat if I choose,and, by 


on?”" * 


Jove! Iwill, What sayemy fai } 
san ‘English- 


“Tethink I have heard: 
‘man's 


freely invaded of late years with School Board) 
officers and vaccination officers, (he sacred pre- 


cinets of a man’s home are:rather sintruded 


upon at times. Well, | have weenm Will 
you drive over with me ?” 


“If you think we shall ‘be.sdfe, Wes,” saiti Millen. | 
whatever i 


Her letter to her mother, its combents: 
were had done ite work inasmuch .as-e notice ‘had 
een inserted in the withdzawing the t s 


seme roward, 
= cotelved from the 4 
o far Ellen was saved pain anil.appre- 
hension, but strange faces had been. the: 
house at Putney—faces of . peculiar 
furtive, active look ad coolness that 
a pay the professional* spies. etl 
st 80" 
town or Elleneand ee 4 : get evena 
sight at.Bllen signally: 


The furnished villa was:mear Sydettham. It was 
leased to a man of oriler 
‘ ing incthe:@ity.”" He hail »well furnis 
the house, rather more with theintention of imita- 
ting tho-finery ofthe west-end mansions than their 
elegance and taste. 

The rent wanted was high — high enough to 
warrant the supposition that the gentleman’s 
“something in the City’’ bad run him into diffi- 
culties, and he wished to recoup a little of his ex- 
travagant expenditure. Terms being one of those 
things that Frank always made a last consideration, 
they in no way prevented his general approval of 
the house. 

“This will at least be a change,” he said to 
Ellen. “ After all, there is something of a charm in 
that. Itis pleasant to have different places to go 
to, is it not?’ - 

“Very, my dear Frank, to those who are not 
gifted with a love of quiet, homely comfort.” 

There was just the shadow of a reproach in her 
voice. Frank’s love of change, of novelty, his cease- 
less restlessness more than once had made her 
speculate in grave alarm as to the future. 

“Come, well you mean something by that tone, I 
know. But I can love change of scene and novelty 
without being changeable in myself.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Believe so and it will be so,’’ he said, with a 
smile, though his tone was earnest enough. 

They drove back home, and Frank retired to his 
study to write and instruct his solicitors in the 
matter, and Ellen sat down on a couch by the win- 
dow to think over her new home, 

She did not entertain the change with so much 

leasure as Frank had, In the first place, he would 

with her only at intervals, and she had already 
learnt to miss him so sadly when he was absent 
that she could not feel happy or at rest only when 
he returned. 

She stood up and gazed thoughtfully into the 
garden, which the large and now open windows of 
the room overlooked, 

The windows here were those known as French, 
which implies that they open in the same manner as 
doors. A flight of steps ak them led down to 
the garden, wherein Ellen spent much of her even- 
ing time and her lonely hours. 

The dusk was too deep now for her to seek the 
pleasure of her flower-beds and shrubberies. Still, 
te hailed the fresh breeze through the open win- 

ows, 

A slight rustling, as of somo faint footfall or a 
rushing body amongst the shrubs and evergreens, 
fell faintly on Ellen’s ear. A cool.courage was 
one of her most notable characteristics. She neither 
trembled nor fled, but stepping on to the top step 
peered about her. 

She fancied she saw the figure of a woman. 

“Is that you, Dyer ?”’ 

“No, Ellen, it is I,” came rapidly in response, 
and before the voice had lingered long enough in the 
air for Ellen to fully recognize it a figure had fled 


house is his castle, and “this ds-my ‘lord’s 
eastle,” laughed Hilen. , 
“Ah, Iam afraid the -castles are rather too |) 


—=—= 


| without a word! Don’t be angry! I can always, 
| always keep.a seerct !” 
“ Amy !” =. Bees. Proroeatly aghast, 
“Amy, vo you dono OW came 
here?” 


overcame every other .consideration, and sh: 
wrapt her arms round the ¢hild who}had been her 
care since she first caught the vital breath of life, 
and held her to her breast with a fender protes. 
tation, meant to seothe/her sorrowsyand her fears, 


CHAPTER XX. 
To be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might. © ivriespenre, 
“ Husa, datling, do mot ery,” said Elicn, 
drawing hor thdinaglioten into the-room and closin; 
the long windows with au outstretched left orn 


ap avalicad. morass. the room 
dooropened and a servansappoared wit) 


until [ 


Dyer.; do notcbring then 
oan of the tmilight,” she.said, swil- 


light the gasiim my.zoom if, yan will.” 
“Dyer looked surpri 
) Yas, 'm,” said Dyer, 
‘Buen, closing the tolAny, 
who had. sat. still and trembling o la. ‘The 
way she had come, the-means by had ob- 


‘tained admittance and the solemn gloom-shrouding 
‘this strange place all -helped -to make her ‘feel like 
one mixed up ine ay 

Elien:went baek aad, sd ber fondty, She had 
removeil a iJarge gauze veil and hat and her un- 
a aay ng head oe. 

Amy, did you get here 

‘*Logvas told of the house. “I have been before.” 

**More than onc>?” 

“es,” answered Amy, in alow voice, and holl- 
ingther head.at the same time. “ What a lovely 
plaee itis! -Isaw you once.” 

“Saw me? Where?” 

* Atone of the windows in front of the house, and 
—oh, Ellen—I felt that I must run up to you, bus 
I thought I would not.” 

“ My child, what induced you to take this step? 
You ought to have known that I should have sent 
for you as soonas Lam suliiciently my own mis- 
tress.” 

“Oh, but I could not help it; I wanted tosee yon. 
I was determined not to be seen. No one would 
suspect anything seeing a girl like me about tue 

lace ” 


ar How did. you get into the garden ?” 

“ By a little side gate that was left open. Oh, 
Ellen, love, I amu so.very, very unhappy! Dight [ 
not come and see you sometimes f” ’ ‘ 

‘Jt cannot be.yet,-my love. Considerations 
which you are.too young to understand prevent wo 
acceding to such a request.” 

‘“‘T will be secret and cautious,”’ 

“No, no, Any; tell me all I wanttoknow. You 
were sent here ?’’ 

“No, Een, I was not. I wanted to come, ani 
when I heard Charles talking of the hense, aul 
going on as he did, [ said that if ma wonld let mo 
come-and he would be quiet, 1 would try and see you 
myself.” : 

“For what purpose?” asked Lllon, a little 
severely. 

‘Oh, Ellen, can’t yon guess ?” 

“* Under the circumstances, I cannot.’’, 

“ To—to know.something.”’ 

“ Amy, Lam sorry for it; they have sent you on 
a disgraceful mission. Charles: Ruhl has no right 
to question my doings, and if mainma cannot wuit 
for me to give an explanation of my conduct, | shal} 
cease to give her any consideration in the matter. 

“Oh, Ellen, it is so miserable,at home now. 
Charles is so strange, so silent and.so moody ; he 
seems to be getting well off, and says he will spent 
all his money in taking you away.” ; 

“ He dare not,” said Ellen, fiercely, “Tell him 
that, if you will. He cannot. Charles Ruhl is nothing 
tome. He never was anything but a friend. No, 
he is nothing—ay, and if Frank were to dieto-morro¥ 
— if I were left penniless in tae.cold streets, Charles 
Ruhl never would be anything tome.” : 

Amy listened with a strangely old expression 92 
her young faee. 

Ellen had risen and in her queenly way taken 9 
few angry strides about the room. 

“Ellen,” said Amy, going up to her sister, and 
twining her arms round her neak, “wil! you tell 
me something I am going to ask without being 
angry 2” ; 

“ Amy, I can tell you nothing.” 
‘* Only one—one little question.” 
“* Amy, child, you distress me.” 





up the steps and was clasping at her silken skirts. 
“Ellen, Ellen, my darling! Don't send me away 





“Tell me then, Ellen,” she pressed her pouting 
lips close to her sister’s ear; “are you married? 
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PP can mca fa ~ 
llon had searcely expected that question to come 
Pe from this unchild-like child that abrupt 
way. It aroused a secret feeling of anger and in- 
ignation. ES A 
. aA my, Amy!” she cried, thrusting her sister from 
her. “I cannot answer you any quéstions. I will 
a + ed conclusive. 
‘hat seemed conc 

aoe sat back on the conth and ‘turned up her 
dark face—dusky and old—with eyes Tike lamps, it 
looked in this gloom—and'there was's puzzled look 
upon it as if her mind was struggling against some- 
thing, or over something—a doubt, an enigma, any- 
thing and everything that was confusing, and at 
last seemed to give it wp. 

“Bllen, won't you forgive me? ‘Idon’t blame 
you—I never did. I ‘take your patt against ma 
and Charles. I would:go where*tay love prompted 
me in spite of everything. It seems to me this life 
is dull and miserable enough, Thero:is a something 
wanting and thatis love. I'm sure itis. Then why 
should not people fly to it ; Ishould.” 

“Good Heavens, Amy !”’ 

Ellen was electrified. This child talking of love 
jn such a strain as thisin this, solid; solemn, old- 
fashioned way, a8 though it had been’ the burden of 
her thoughts through years of pining. 

“Amy, my child, you do not know what you talk 
of—you cannot, you must not!” 

And then Ellen stopped flushed and filled with 
shame that was deeply grateful to the darkness for 
concealing. 

“ What have I done ?” she said, mentally. ‘‘ Never 
until now has the enormity of the error I committed 
presented itself to me in this light. What an example 
for this child. I who should have been her prompter 
have thus left her faltering between the cross roads 
of virtue and ruin. What have I done—what have I 
done ?”” 

And then in that darkened room she strode its 
carpeted length to calm her disturbed feelings and 
to shed her first bitter tears of repentance. 

She had erred, grievously, willingly—to what ex- 
tent the world did not know. It only surmised, and 
surmised the worst. 

The thought sent hot flushes of bitter shame 
spreading over her. ' 

* Ellen, won’t you forgive me ? won't you speak to 
me? I must be going.” 

And here she sighed. 

“Forgive you! Itisfor you to forgive me, Amy,” 
said Ellen, in her old tender, assuting voice. “* Yes, 
my darling, I have done wrong in breaking the laws 
of conventionality. But it was for his sake.” 

The plump brown hand stole into hers, and Amy’s 
head drooped upon her shoulder. 

“loved Frank as only I could love, dangerously, 
madly. I loved him more whenI found him to be 
a good man. He was in trouble, and found comfort 
from my advice and companionship, and he feared 
to love me as muchas I did to love him. What could 
we dof He.dared not, throngh a clause in his 
father’s will, openly marry, because that would 
beggar him, yet we eould not part.” 

Ellen paused as if her mind had gone back to 
those sweet days of her love dream. 

“Go on—oh, go on, Ellen! How beautiful, how 
entrancing! It thrills me!” 

“T dared not stay at home and wait in the ordi- 
nary commonplace way for the time to come when 
he would be free. I might have done so—yes, I might 
have done so, but for’ Charles, I liked him as a 
friend, a brother, but I could never, never love him 
as I do Frank. But there ‘were times when his 
gloomy face and his slavish passion and numerous 
entreaties made me forget poor, dear, lonély Frank, 
and so, to avoid a lifée’s sacrifice—for it would have 
been a sacrifice to have married Chatles—I came 
away, willing to bear a mother’s anger, the world’s 
scorn, and a sister’s doubt and contempt, for the 
manl loved, The step is taken, Time will reveal 
to you whether I did right or simned against every 
law of Heaven and man.” 

Amy's arms crept softand warm round her sister's 
neck, and she kissed her fondly. 


“You did right, Ellen. Indeed, I’m sure:youdid.: 


Is he good and handsome ?”” 

Ellen smiled in spite of herself, 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘he is both. But, Amy, 
my darling, never, never ‘think of this with any- 
thing but anger and scorn and disgust. Never 
dream of doing what I have done, for such a path 
is full of thorns ; mystery is always doubted by the 
world. A secret is a heavy load to carry, Amy, 
when you are oppressed by suspicion and mistrust. 

h, Amy, promise me never to be led: away as I was. 
Amy, tell mamma that it is useless for her or any 
one else to see me. I leave here to-morrow,.ay, be- 
fore you reach home. To seek me is only to hunt 
me from place to place until such time as I can 
one of my own accord. ‘Will you tell her 


‘, Les, Ellen ; I will.” 
» And will you keep from Charles all that I have 
Said except those parta which relate distinctly to 





him? It is better that he should know whyI so 
hastily left home. Itis better for us all that he 
should know my marrying him would have been a 
sacrifice—a great, great sacrifice. Yes, you. may 
tell him that. But not what I said of Frank—of 
the obstacle—of the secret, you know. Amy, you 
are intelligent enough to know all I want kept to 
yourself.” 

“Yes, yes. Trust me, dearest Ellen. But you 
have not heard ail my news. There is joyful news 
—at least.it would have been joyful nets for you 
had you been at home.” 


“ at is it Amy ?’’ 

‘We have 
home ?”’ 

“Edward coming home? When?” 

“Oh, perhaps in a few weeks, perhaps sooner. 
I copied his letter, and have brought you the copy, 
see 


‘a letter from Ned. He is coming 


“Thanks, ‘you darling, you thoughtful little 
dear old woman,” said Ellen, taking the letter from 
herand putting itaway im her pooket. ‘‘Come, Amy, 
to my room, or it will be thought strange of me to 
remain quite so long in the dark. Stay an instant, 
darling.” 

Ellen rose and went to the door just as Frank 
paused on its threshold. 

‘In the dark, my pet ?”’ he said. 

Ellen took him by the arm and led him away. 

“ There is somebody there,” she said, with a smile. 

“ Who Pp” 

‘* Hush, darling. Let-me tell you I cannot—will 
not commence to practise deceit with you.” 

And then she led him into a well-lit apartment, 
and with her hands locked on his shoulder told him 
how her brave-hearted little sister had come alone 
and obtained admittance, and then briefly related 
the interview. 

“Can we trust her ?” 

“T have divulged nothing, Frank. It is not 
necessary. The child is devoted to me and would 
not say & word that would cause me an instant’s 

in.” 

‘TI believe you, my pot,” said Frank, kissing Ellen 
very fondly. 

He had heard from her on difforent occasions 
little reminiscences of Amy which gave him a pretty 
accurate idea of her strange character. 

“But she must not bo allowed to return that 
great journey without some protection,” he said, 
always thoughtful. “‘ I will order the brougham for 
her against the time youare ready. It can take her 
within two or three doors of her own house and 
then return.” 

“Thank you, Frank. Youaresogood. My mind 
will be relieved.” 

“T should like to see the little woman,” smiled 
F 


rank. 
“ It is better, dear, that she should not see you 
et.” 
me No,” he said, with a:sigh, “not-yet. Ah, how 
I hate that word Yet.”’ 
And he turned away, leaving Ellen to return to 
her sister. 
They went upstairs to Ellen’s richly furnished 


room. 

The splendour of -this villa dazzled Amy. She 
could scarcely find means of expressing her admira- 
tion of the luxury surrounding her. 

Oh, how lovely everything is !’’ sheexclaimed. 

“Yes, my darling, to the eye, but the path of 
happiness is not the one most strewn with roses 
always,” said Ellen, gravely. ‘Now, Amy, my love, 
you have not ry stay with me, and before you 
go I beg of you to believe the bestof me. Have 
no doubt. Believe that I am sinless in this great 
step, and bide the time when he shall bring me forth 
and prove your belief.” 

“T never did and never could think you could 
sin, Ellen.” 

“Darling! I would make you a handsome pro- 
sent, Amy, only I knew mamma’s stern sense of 
duty would make her insist upon you not wearing 
it or accepting it until she knew that they were 
mine by @ sacred right,” said Elien, with a biush. 
“Still you can wear this in memory of me.” 

She gave Amy a splendid diamond cross. Amy 
was flushed as she took it, almost greedily, in both 
her hands, She held it up to the light and watched 
it flash and twinkle like the luminaries in the 
sparkling firmament. Then she held itat a distance, 
then close, and fiually kissing it attached tho 
slender gold chain round her neck and looked full 
of rapture, until Ellen reminded her that she must 
prepare to leave. 

They went downstairs again. Refreshments were 
on the table, of which Amy partook but slightly, 
then with trembling hands Ellen took her little 
sister’s hat and fastened it on, while Amy, with her 
lustrous eyes brimful of tears, glanced through 
them at her sister with so much love and eloquence 
that it was impossible for them to resist the impulse 
of clasping each other round the neck and weeping 
and kissing in the fulness of their hearts. 

* Oh, Ellen, shall we ever meet again ?” 





** Yes, darling, yes, soon. Sooner than we think, 
perhaps. Why not? Why not ?” 

They clung together like as if they 
eternal parting. How sweet liope whispere 
them to believe that go much good, so much happi- 
ness and brightness was in store for them inthe 
future ! What promises that swift-winged goddess 
(the tender, ever-careful nurse of dospsiving life) 
whispered them to make. The trouble-clouds only 
hung over them now, but would soon clear away, 
and then sunshine—life’s glorious summer! Alas, 
fair Hope, but for thee, with thy sweet allurements, 
never, never leading to the goal of all our wishes, 
life would be a useless burden—scarce would there 
be life at all. Without thee, Hope, who would wish 
for a future P 

Smile on these frail, fair children, who have but 
just started in the fruitless race with Time, swift 
and merciless winner, whose eternal scythe mows 
down all in his'‘path. Poor laggards, who thought 
they were safely in advance. Smii¢ on these children. 
or take them from the race to eternity, of which 
they shall become a portion ! 

The pang of "parting over, the sisters clung to- 
gether till the last, and that was when the shimmer 
of carriage-lamps shone outside the side gateway. 

Then Ellen led Amy out, placed her ia the car- 
riage, and whispered: 

“You are sate, darling. My carriage will drivo 
you swiftly home. Good-bye.” » 

Another fond embrace and then the carriage rolled 
away with one who felt like a princess in a fairy 
legend, and left the other standing like one in a 
dream, until a gentle voice recalled her, and a strong 
arm glided round her waist and led her in. 

**T have seen her,’”’ came in a laughing whisper. 
“She is a gipsy queen, a little Cleopatra; [ shall 
be proud of my sister aud my * 

All the heavens seemed to light up st that 
moment, a blinding, vivid flash, a crashing, sting- 
ing, ringing report followed the light; all tho 
silence was torn and shattered into din and echoes 
and cries, the loudest of which rang the heartwrunz 
shriek of Ellen as she saw Francis stagger, with a 
ted mark on his brow and a livid whiteness on his 
face. Then came silence and darkness for a brief 
instant—the appalled stillness that precedes the 
wild rush and hubbub of the coming of the alarmed 
household, who shiver forth in ghastly awe when 
there is thunder in the air and blood upon the soil. 

(To be continued.) 





LYING IN BED. 

No piece of indolence hurts the healil more than 
the modern custom of lying a-bed too long in a 
morning. This is the general practice in «reat 
towns. The inhabitants of cities seldom rise before 
eight or nine o’clock ; but the morning is undoubtedly 
the best time for exercise, while the stomach i 
empty and the body refreshed with sleep, 1 ; 
the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, 
and in some measure answers the purpose of a cold 
bath, 

Let any one who has been accustomed to lie a-bed 
till eight or nine o’clock rise by six or seven, spend 
a couple of hours walking, riding, or any active 
diversion without doors, and he will find his spirits 
cheerful and serene throughout the day, his appe- 
tite keen, and his body braced and strengthened. 
Custom soon renders early rising agreeable, aud 
nothing contributes more to the preservation of 
health. 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains, 
etc. These complaints, which pave the way to many 
others, are not to be removed by medicines; they 
can only be cured by a vigorous course of exercise, 
to which, indeed, they seldom fail to yield. It con- 
sists with observation, that all very old men have 
been early risers. Tis is the only circumstance 
attending longevity to which wo never know an 
exception. 


We have to record the death, at Oary Castle, St- 
Mary Church, Torquay, of Paymaster George Thorne, 
the oldest officer in Mer Majesty’s Navy. This 
veteran officer, who attained the age of ninety-six 
years, obtained his commission as paymaster and 
purser December 8rd, 1801, 

A PEACEABLE T'emMrER.—How calm the mind, how 
composed the affections, how serene the countenance, 
how melodious the voice, how sweet the sleep, how 
contentful the whole life is of him that neither de- 
viseth mischief against others nor suspects any to be 
contrived against himself; and, contrariwise, how 
ungrateful and loathsome a thing it is to abide in a 
state of enmity, wrath, dissention; having the 
thoughts distracted with solicitous care, anxious sus- 
picion and envious regret. 

PERSPIRATION.—The amount of liquid matter 
which passes through the microscopical tubes of the 
skin in twenty-four hours,in any adult person of 
sound health, is about sixteen fluid ounces, or one 
pint. One ounce of the sixtecn is solid matter, made 
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up of organic and inorganic substances, which, if 
allowed to remain in the system for a space of time, 
would cause death. The rest is water. Besides the 
water and solid matter, a large amount of carbonic 
acid, a gaseous body, passes throngh the tubes ; 80 
we cannot fail to understand that they are active 
workers, and also we cannot fail to see the import- 


ance of keeping them in perfect working order, re- 
moving obstructions by frequent application of water, 
or by some other means. Suppose we obstruct the 
functions of the skin perfectly by varnishing a person 
completely with a compound impervious to moisture. 
How long will he live? Not over six hours. The 
experiment was once tried on a child in Florence, 
Pope Leo the Tenth, on the occasion of his acces- 
sion to the papal chair, wished to have a living 
figure to represent the Golden Age, and so he gilded 
a poor child over with varnish and gold leaf. The 
child died in a few hours. If the fur of a rabbit or 
the skin of a pig be covered with a solution of 
india-rubber in naphtha, the animal ceases to breathe 
in two hours. 


CAST ON THE WORLD. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Mitprep kissed Mr. Wilton’s forehead and kissed 
his lips—she caressed his rough, bearded cheek, 
while all the while ber arms pressed tighter round his 
neck, until at last he gasped : 

“Heavens and earth! Gipsy, you are choking me 
to death.” 

Then she released him, but continued her gentle 
pleading until the old man was fairly softened, and 
he answered back : 

* What can a fellow do with such eyes looking 
into his, and such a face close to his own. Yes, I'll 
give Thornton a hundred years if you say 60, 
though nobody else under Heaven could have coaxed 
me into it.” 

And in this he was right, for none save Mildred 
could have induced him to give up his cherished 
scheme. 

“’Tisn’t my doings, though,” he wroto in his letter 
to Mr. Thornton, ‘’Tis all Gipsy’s work. She 
clambered into my lap, and coaxed, and teased, and 
cried, till 1 finally had to give in, though it went 
against me, I can tell you. Hadn’t you better twit 
her again with being lowand mean, Ugh, you dog!” 

This letter the old man would not send for a week 
or more, as he wished to torment Mr, Thornton as 
long as possible, he said, never once thinking that by 
withholding it he was doing a wrong to Mildred. 
Mr, Thornton was not without kindly feelings, and 
had the letter been received ere Lawrence’s depar- 
ture he might perhaps have explained the whole to 
his son, for Mildred’s generous interference in his be- 
half touched his heart. 

But when the letter came Lawrence was already 
away, and as the days went on his feelings of grati- 
tude gradually subsided, particularly as Geraldine, 
who knew nothing of the circumstances, often talked 
to him of a marriage between Lawrence and Lilian 
as something sure to take place. 

“Only give him a little time to overcome his 
foolish fancy,” she said, ‘and all will yet be right.” 

So Mr. Thornton, over whom Geraldine possessed 
an almost unbounded influence, satisfied his con- 
science by writing to Mildred a letter of thanks, in 
which he made an attempt at an apology for any- 
thing he might have said derogatory to her birth 
and parentage. 

With a proud look upon her face, Mildred burned 
the letter, which seemed to her so much like an in- 
sult, and then, with a dull, heavy pain at her heart, 
she went about her accustomed duties, while the old 
man foflowed her languid movements with watchful 
and sometimes tearful eyes, whispering often to him. 
self : 

‘I didn’t suppose she loved the boy so well. Poor 
Milly! Poor Milly!” 

Oliver too said: “Poor, poor Milly,” more than 
once when he saw how the colour faded from her 
cheeks and the brightness from her eyes. His own 
health, on the contrary, improved, and in the autumn 
he went back to college, leaving Mildred more deso- 
late than ever, for now there was none to comfort 
her save Mr. Wilton, and he usually pained her more 
than he did her good. 

All through the long, dreary winter she was alone 
in her sorrow. Lilian never wrote, Oliver bnt sel- 
dom, for he dared not trust himself, while, worse than 
all, there came no news from the loved one over the 
sea, except, indeed, towards spring, when a lady 
visitor brought the rumour that Lawrence was ex- 
pected back ere long to marry Lilian Veille, that 
some of the bridal dresses were selected, she be- 
lieved, and that the young couple would remain at 
rag as Mr, Thornton wished his son to live with 
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The woman who repeated this to Mildred mar- 
velled at her indifference, for she ecarcely seemed to 
hear, certainly not to care; but the storm within 
was terrible, and when alone in the privacy of her 
chamber it burst forth with all its force, and kneel- 
ing by her bedside she asked that she might die ere 
another than herself was the bride of Lawrence 
Thornton. 

Poor, poor little Milly! 

* * * * * 

The dreary winter had passed away and the warm 
April sun shone brightly upon the college walls, or 
stealing through the muslin-shaded window looked 
smilingly into the room where two young men were 
sitting, one handsome, manly and tall, the other de- 
formed, effeminate and slight, but bearing an angel 
face, as if the suffering endured so long and patient! 
had purified the heart within, and made it tenfol 
better than it might otherwise have been. The latter 
was Oliver Hawkins, and he sat talking with Law- 
rence Thornton, who had landed the previous day, 
and had surprised him half an hour before by coming 
suddenly into his room when he supposed him far 
away. 

During the entire period of his absence Lawrence 
had heard nothing of Mildred, for in his letters he 
had never mentioned her name, and it was to seek 
some information of her that he had gone out of his 
way and called on Oliver. After tbe first words of 
greeting were over, he said: 

“ You hear from Beechwood, I suppose ?” 

“ Occasionally,” returned Oliver. ‘ Mildred does 
not write as often as she used to do.” 

“ Then she’s there yet ?” he asked. 

And Lawrence waited anxiously for the answer of 
Oliver, 

“There! of course she is. Where did you suppose 
she was?” 

Lawrence had in his mind the probability of Mil- 
dred’s change of name as wellas abode, but he did 
not say so; and to Oliver’s question he rather 
abruptly replied ; 

“ Clubs, I’ve come home to be married !” 

“To be married!” and in Oliver's blue eyes there 
was a startled look. ‘‘ Married to whom? Surely 
not to Lilian Veille? You would not marry her ?”’ 

“Why not?” Lawrence asked, and ere Oliver 
could answer he continued: “I must talk to some 
one, Clubs, and I may as well make you my father 
confessor, You know I proposed to Mildred Wilton ? 
You know that she refused me ?” 

Oliver bowed his head, and Lawrence continued: 

“She gave me no reason for her refusal, neither 
did she deign to answer either of the three letters I 
sent to her, begging of her to think again, or at least 
to tell me why I was rejected.” 

“ Three letters—she nevertold me of that. There 
is surely a mistake,” said Oliver, more to himself than 
to Lawrence, who rejoined : 

“ There could be no mistake. She must have re- 
ceived some one of them, but she answered none, 
and in despair I went away, believing, as I now do, 
that we were all deceived and she loved another. 
Wait—listen,” he said, as he saw Oliver about to 
interrupt him. “ Father and Geraldine always wished 
me to marry Lilian, and until I learned how much I 
loved Mildred Wilton I thought it very likely I 
should do so.” 

There was a hard, defiant expression on his face as 
he said this, and, as if anxious to have the story off 
his mind, he hastened on: 

“ Mildred refused me, and now, though I have not 
said positively that I would marry Lilian, I have 
given Geraldine encouragement to think I would, and 
have made up my mind that I shall do so. She is a 
gentle, amiable creature, and though not quite as in- 
tellectual as I could wish she will make me a faith- 
ful, loving wife. Poor little thing. Do you know 
Geraldine thinks that her mind has been somewhat 
affected by my proposing to Mildred and then going 
away.’ 

Had it been Mr. Wilton listening instead of Oliver 
he would undoubtedly have said : 

“Thornton, you’re a donkey!” but as it was Oliver 
mildly interposed : 

“If I remember right, her mind was never very 
sound.” 

Lawrence did not seem at all angry, but replied: 

“TI know she is not brilliant, but something cer- 
tainly has affected her within the past few months. 
She used to write such splendid letters as to astonish 
me, but since I’ve been away there’s a very percep- 
tible difference. Indeed, the change was s0 great 
that I could not reconcile it until Geraldine sug- 
gested that her ill-health and shattered nerves were 
probably the cause, and then I pitied her so much, 
There’s not a very wide step between pity and love, 
you know,” . 

Lawrence paused, and sat intently watching the 
sunlight on the floor. while Oliver was communing 
with himself ; 





“Shall I undeceive him, or shall I suffer him ty 
rush on blindfolded, as it were? No, I will not, | 
saved him once for Mildred and I’ll save him for ho; 

ain, 

Thus deciding, Oliver moved his chair nearer to 
Lawrence’s side, and said : 

“Did it never occur to you that another thay 
Lilian wrote her letters—ber old letters I mean?” 

“Clubs!” and Lawrence looked him fixedly in the 
face. ‘Who should write Lilian’s letters but her. 
self? What would you insinuate ?” 

“ Nothing but what I know to be true,” returne) 
Oliver. “Mildred Wilton always wrote Lilian’s 
letters for her—always. Lilian copied them, ’tis true, 
but the words were Mildred’s.’’ 

“Deceived me again,” Lawrence hoarsely whis- 
pered. “I forgave the first as a sudden impulse, but 
this systematic, long-continued deception, never! 
Oh, is there no faith in woman ?” 

“Yes, Lawrence. There are faith and truth ip 
Mildred Wilton,” and Oliver's voice trembled as he 
said it, for he knew that of his own free will he was 
putting from him that which for the last few months 
had made the world seem brighter, had kindled a 
glow of ambition in his heart and brought the sem- 
blance of health to his pale cheek. 

Mildred free was a source of greater happiness to 
him than Mildred married would be—but not for this 
did he waver, and lest his resolution should give way 
he told rapidly all that he knew of Lilian’s inter- 
course with Mildred—all that he knew of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s visit to Beechwood—of the promise wrung 
from Mildred by cruel insults and by working upon 
her love for Lilian—of Mildred’s hopeless anguish 
at firsx—of her watching day by day for some word 
from Lawrence until her starry eyes were dim with 
tears, which washed the roses from her cheek, and 
the hope from out her heart—of her noble inter- 
ference to save Mr. Thornton from ruin—of her de- 
solate condition now, and of the agony it woul 
cause her to hear of Lawrence’s marrying anotlier. 

For several minutes Lawrence seemed like one in 
adream. It had come upon him so suddenly as to 
suspend his wer to move, and he sat staring 
blankly at Oliver, who at last brought him back to 
reality by saying : 

“ You will go to Beechwood at once ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered; “this very day if pos- 
sible. Clubs, I owe you more than I can ever repay. 
You saved me once from a watery grave, and now 
you have made me the happiest of men. I can un- 
derstand much which seemed mysterious in father’s 
manner. I always knew he was ambitious, but [ 
did not think him equal to that cowardly act. Marry 
Lilian! Why, I wouldn’t marry her were there no 
other maiden in the wide, wide world! lieaven 
bless you, Clubs, as you deserve. I hear the whistle, 
and if I would see Mildred before I sleep I must be 
off. Good-bye!” 

And wringing Oliver’s hand he hurried away. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tue night train had just rolled from the station, 
and Wilton, who had come down to see a friend, was 
buttoning his overcoat preparatory to returning 
home, when a hand was laid upon bis shoulder, and 
a familiar voice called his name, 

“Lawrence Thornton! Thunder, boy!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Where did you drop from?” 

And remembering how he had set his heart 
against the boy, as he called him, he tried to frown. 

But it was all lost on Lawrence, who was too 
supremely happy to think of an old man’s expression. 
Mildred alone was uppermost in his thoughts, and 
following the old man towards his carriage, he whis- 

red : 

“ T’ve seen Clubs; I know the whole of father’s 
dastardly act, and I’m going home with you to see 
Mildred. I shall marry her too. A thousand fathers 
can’t hinder me now!” 

“ Pluck!” exclaimed the old man, disarmed at once 
of all prejudice by Lawrence’s fearless manuer of 
speaking. ‘Boy, there’s nothing pleases me like 
pluck! Give me your hand!” 

And in that hearty squeeze bygones were for- 
gotten, and Lawrence fully restored to favour. 

“Now drive home like lightning!” he said to 
Finn, as they entered the carriage. " 

And, as far as possible, Finn complied with his 
master’s orders. 

But during that rapid ride there was still room for 
questions and explanations, and ere Beechwood was 
reached the old man had confessed to the letters 
withheld and his reason for withholding. 

“ But I made amends,” said he; “I docked the 
charities one after the other. If you don’t believe lt 
I can show you the codicils, wituessed and acknow- 
ledged, so there'll be no mistake.’’ 

But Lawrence had no wish to discredit it. Inderd, 
he scarcely heard what Mr. Wilton was saying, for 
the Beechwood windows were in view, and from oe 
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alicht was shining, showing him where Mildred sat, 
thinking of him, perhaps, but not dreaming how near 
ys her. 

ve. You let me manaze,” said the old man, as they 
ran up the steps. “If Milly’s sitting with her back 
to the door I’il go in first, while you follow me on 
tiptoe. Then I'll break it to her as gently as pos- 
sible, and when she screeches, as women always do, 
[’ll be off, for you know an old fellow like me would 
only be in the way.” 

Mildred was sitting with her back to the door, and 
cazing fixedly into the fire burning in the grate. 
She was thinking of Lawrence too, and was so ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts as not to hear the old 


rage, while Lilian abandoned herself again to tears | unsparing hand the old man opened his flowing 


and hysterics. 

Not long, however, did Geraldine give way. She 
knew that Lawrence did not suspect her of having 
anything to do with Mildred’s refusal more than to 
ask her for Lilian’s sako to give him up, and as it was 
for her interest to keep him wholly blinded, she 
affected to congratulate him a second time, saying, 
laughingly : 

“The fates have decreed that you should marry 
Mildred, so I may as well give it up and act like a 
sensible woman.” 

Alone with Mr. Thornton, and she assumed a new 
phase of character, fiercely demanding of him if he 





wan until he had @ hand on either shoulder and 
called her by name. 

“ Did | scare you, Gipsy ?” he asked, as she started 
euddenly. “Ithink I did a little, for your heart 
beats like a trip-hammer; bat never mind, I’ve 
brought you something that’s warranted to cure the 
beart disorder. What do you think it is?” 

Mildred did not know, and the old man continued: 

“Jt's nicer than diamonds ; and I shouldn't wonder 
if it hugged you tighter than furs. It stands six feet 
in its boots and has got a pair of the confoundedest 
whiskers——” 

He did not need to tell her more, for directly op- 
posite and over the marble mantel a mirror was hang- 
ing, and glancing upward Mildred saw what it was 
that would “hug her tighter than far,” and the 
screech the old man had predicted burst forth in a 
wild, joyous cry of: 

“Lawrence, Lawrence—’tis Lawrence!” 

In an instant the old man disappeared just as he 
said he would, leaving Lawrence and Mildred alone, 
and free to tell each other of the long, long dreary 
days and nights which had intervened since they sat 
together before just as they were sitting now. Much 
Lawrence blamed her for having yielded to his father 
in a matter which so nearly concerned her own life's 
happiness, and at the mention of Mr. Thornton Mil- 
dred lifted up her head from its natural resting-place, 
and parting Lawreuce’s dark hair, said: 

“Lut won't it be wicked for me to be your wife? 
Didu’t my letter mean that I would never marry 

“No, it didn’t,” answered Lawrence, kissing the 
little fingers which came down from his hair. “You 
said you would refuse me and you did, but you never 
promised not to make up. I think the making up is 
splendid, don’t you, darling?” 

Whether she thought so or not she took it very 
quietly, and whenever the old man looked iu, as he 
did more than once, he went away chuckling. 

Ten, eleven, twelve, and even one struck the clock 
before that blissful interview was ended, and Law- 
rence had completed the arrangements, which he 
text morning submitted to Mr. Wilton for his appro- 
val. He should go to London that day, and should 
tell his father that Mildred was to be his on the 20th 
of June, that being his birthday. 

After their bridal tour they would return to Beech- 
wood, remaining with the old man until he consented 
to part with Mildred—then they would go to London 
—— down into the happiest couple inthe whole 
world, 

To all this the old man assented, thinking the 
while that it would be some time ere he should be 
Willing to part with Mildred, 

Breakfast being over, he gave to Mildred the let- 
ters so long withheld, but she did not care to read 
them then. She preferred joining Lawrence in the 
parlour, where there was another whispered con- 
lerence, which ended in her looking very red in the 
face, and running away upstairs, to avoid the quizzi- 
cal glance of the old man, who, nevertheless called 
aiter her, asking “ what that wet spot was on her 
her cheek,’? - 

“You are a happy dog,” he said to Lawrence, as 
he went with him to the carriage, adding, as he bade 
him good-bye, “ Give my regrets your father, and 
tell him that what I said to him last time I saw him 
are my sentiments still.” 

Lawrence promised compliance, and glancing up 
at the window, from which a bright face had just 
aisappeared, he said “ good-bye,” again, and was 
driven to the station. 

Contrary to Lawrence’s expectation, his father 
Seomed neither surprised nor offended when told what 
he had done, 

_ ‘Miss Wilton was a nice girl,” he said, and he in- 
timated that he had more than once been on the point 
of confessing to his son Low he had influenced her 

ecision, 

The will had wrought a great change in Mr. 

hornton’s opinion, and even the beggar who was 

Some day to claim Mildred as her daughter did not 
eetting. formidable when viewed*through a golden 

Geraldine, on the contrary, was terribly disap- 
Poluted, when alone fairly guashing her teeth with 





intended to sit quietly down and see Lawrence throw 
himself away. Mr. Thornton had never told her of 
the will, neither did he do so now, but he answered 
her that it was useless farther to oppose Lawrence— 
that he was sorry for Lilian, but hoped her disap- 
pointment would in time wear off. 

“Lawrence will marry Miss Wilton, of course,”’ 
he said, in conclusion, “and won’t it be better for us 
to make the best of it, and treat her with a show of 
friendship at least ?” 

“Perhaps it will,” returned Geraldine, whose 
thoughts no one could fathom. “I was indignant at 
first that he should treat Lilian so shamefully, but 
I will try to feel kindly towards this girl who is to 
be my cousin, and, by way of making a commence- 
ment, I will write her a letter of congratulation.” 

Mr. Thornton was deceived, so was Lawrence and 
80, indeed, was Mildred when two days after Law- 
rence’s departure she received a letter from Geraldine 
Veille, couched in the kindest of terms and written 
apparently in all sincerity. 

“TI was much vexed with you once, 1’Il confess,” 
the wily woman wrote, “for I had sv set my heart 
upon Lawrence’s marrying Lilian that it was hard to 
give it up. But I have considered the matter soberly 
and concluded that whether I am willing or not, 
Lawrence will do as he pleases, so pray forgive me, 
dear cousin that is to be, for anything you may here- 
tofore have disliked in my conduct towards you. We 
shall, I know, be the best of friends, and I anticipate 
much pleasure in having you with us, I shall coax 
Lawrence to let me superintend the fitting up your 
rooms, and here let me offer you my services in select- 
ing any part of your bridal trousseau. Don’t be afraid 
to trouble me, for, do what I may, I shall consider it 
merely atoning for the ill-natured feelings I have 
cherished towards you. If you like, I will come to 
see you a few weeks before the wedding. I have 
given quite a number of large parties and may be of 
some use to you. In short, call upon me as much 
as you please and whatever you may have thought 
of me before, please consider me now as 

“ Your sincere friend, 
‘** GERALDINE VEILLE.” 

“She is a good woman after all,” thought Mildred, 
as she carried the letter to the old man, who read it 
over twice and then handed it back, saying : 

“ There is treachery behind all that. Mark my 
words. I don't like those Veilles. I knew their 
father, as sneaky a dog as ever drew breath.” 

But Mildred thought he was prejudiced, and after 
answering Lawrence’s letter of twelve pages she 
wrote a note to Geraldine, thanking her for her kind 
offers, and saying that very likely she might wish for 
her services in the matter of selecting dresses. 

Swimmingly now the matters progressed. Every 
week found Lawrence at Beechwood, while there 
seemed no end to the thick letters which passed be- 
tween himself and Mildred when he was not with 
her. Lilian, by some most unaccountable means, had 
been quieted, and wrote to Mildred as of old. Geraldine 
too was all amiability, and having been deputed to 
select the bridal dress, came at last perfectly elated 
with her success. Such a splendid piece of satin as 
she had found—such a love of a veil and wreath as 
she had purchased, and such an exquisite point-lace, 
that Mildred couldo’t find it in her heart to be other- 
wise than grateful. 

The finishing stroke was given to the handsome 
sute of rooms set apart for the bride, and Geral- 
dine pronounced them perfect, while even Lilian 
went into ecstasies over them. During the whole 
her taste had been consulted in everything, and a 
stranger would have easily mistaken her for the 
future occupant, so careful was Geraldine that she 
should be suited. And now nothing was wanting to 
complete the furnishing save Mildred’s beautiful 
piano, which was to come when she did, and, witha 
self-satisfied expression upon her face, Geraldine 
locked the door, and giving the key to Lawrence 
said something pleasant to him of the day when Mrs. 
Lawrence Thornton would first cross the threshold 
of her future home, 

Two dréssmakers were hired and sont to Beech- 
wood, whither the Lady Geraldine followed them 
to saperintend in person the making of the dresses 
and the arrangements for the wedding. With an 





coffers, bidding Mildred take all she wanted, and 
authorizing Geraldine to buy whatever a bride like 
her was supposed to need, In the village everybody 
was more or less engaged in talking of the party— 
wondering who would be invited and what they 
would wear. Mildred became an object of uncommon 
interest, and those who had seen her all her life now 
ran to the window if by chance she appeared in tho 
street, a thing she finally ceased to do, inasmuch as 
Geraldine told her it wasn’t quite genteel. 

So Mildred stayed at home, where chairs and 
tables, piano and beds, literally groaned with fixery 
and where a dozen times a day the two dressmakers 
gave her fits, with Geraldine standing by and sug- 
gesting another whalebone here and a little more 
cotton there, while Miss Steelchain declared that 
“Miss Wilton’s was a perfect form and didn’t need 
such things at all.” 

“She’s as free from deformity as most people, I’ll 
admit,” Geraldine would say, “ but one slioulder is a 
trifle higher than the other, while she had a bad 
schoolgirl habit of standing on one foot, which 
naturally makes her waist wrinkle on one side.” 

So Mildred was tortured after the most approved 
fashion, wondering the while if they supposed she 
was never to have a single thing after she was mar- 
ried, and so they making up a most unheard-of 
quantity of clothes to be hung away in the closet 
until they were entirely ont of date. 

Now, as of old, Oliver was her refuge when waary 
or low-spirited. On the day of Lawrence’s visit to 
him he had been found by one of his companions 
lying upon the floor in a kind’ of fainting fit, which 
left him so weak that he was unable longer to pursne 
his studies, and at last came home té'Hepsy, who 
declared him to be in a “ g#lopping consumption.” 
Mildred was sorry for his ill health, but she was glad 
to have him home again; it seemed so nice to steak 
away from laces, silks, satins and flowers, and sit 
alone with him in his quiet room. Greatly she won- 
dered at the change one short month had produced 
in him, but she was too happy herself to think very 
much of it, and she failed to see how he shrunk from 
talking with her of the future, even though he know 
nothing could interest her more. 

“T’m not a bit anxious to be married,” she said to 
him one night, when making her usual visit, “ but I 
do want to be with Lawrence, I think it mean ina his 
father tosend him away now. Did I tell you he’s gone 
and I shan’t see him for two whole weeks? Then 
he’ll stay with me all the time till the very day; but 
it seems so long to wait. To think I must eat break- 
fast, and dinner, and supper fourteen times beforo he 
comes! It’s terrible, Oliver, and then I’ve got a 
fidget in my brain that something is going to happen, 
either to him or to me—him, most likely, Maybe 
he’ll be killed, I do wish he hadu’t gone ;” and Mil- 
dred’s eyes filled with tears as she thought of Law- 
rence dying, perhaps the victim of some horrible rail- 
road disaster. “But I am not going to borrow 
trouble,” she said. “ It comes fast enough without,” 
and asking Oliver if he should be very, very sorry 
when she was Mildred Thornton, she tripped back to 
to house, still bearing with her the harrowing pre-e 
sentiment that “ something was going to happen.” 

*T mean to write to Lawrence,” she said, “ and 
tell him to be careful ; tell him not to ride in the first 
carriage nor in ths last, nor the middle, nor in the 
night.” 

Satisfied that if he followed the directions impli- 
citly he would return to her alive, she ran up to her 
room, where she could be alone while she wrote the 
important letter. 

Groping about in the dark until she found the 
matches, she struck a light, and, finding her portfolio 
took it to the table, where lay a singular looking 
note, sealed with a waier,and directed to “* Miss Mil- 
dred Wilton.” _ 

“ What in the world!” she exclaimed, taking up 
the soiled bit of foolscap. “Where did this come 
from, and what can it be ?” 

As a sure means of solving the mystery she broke 
the seal at once, and with a beating heart read as 
follows: 

“Forgive me, Miss Wilton. If I keep still any 
longer I shall be awfully wicked. I or’to have told 
you who you be long ago, but bein’ I didn’t I must 
tell you now. I've been hangin’ round a good while 
to see you alone, but couldn't. I came to thedoor a 
day or two ago and asked for a drink of water, but 
that woman with the big black eyes was in the kit- 
chen, and acted as if she mistrusted I wanted to steal, 
for she stayed by watching me till I got tired and 
went off without seeing you at all. You know that 
old hut across the river where there don’t nobody 
live. Come there to-morrow just as it is getting dark, 
and I will tell you who you be. I know, for I’m the 
very one that brung you tothe door. You ain’t low- 
lived, so don’t go to worryin’ about that ; and if you 
are afraid to come alone let that old man come with 
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you, and stay a little ways off. Now don’t fail to be 
there, for it is important for you to know. r 
For a time after reading this Mildred satin a kind 
of maze. She had been so happy of late that she had 
ceased to wonder who she was. Indeed she scarcely 
cared to know, particularly if the information must 
come through so ignorant a channel as this letter 
would seem to indicate. 
‘What ought I to do?” she said, one moment half 
esolving to keep the appointment at the deserted 





but, as it was called, and the ‘next shrinking from 
éoiug so with an undefinable presentiment that some 
creat evil would be the result.. “I wish Lawrence 
were bere to go with me,” she thought, but as that 


could not be she determined at last to shew the note 
to Mr. Wilton, and ask him his advice, 

“What the plague,” exclaimed the old man, read- 
ing the note a second time. ‘ Somebody knows who 
you are? Brought you herself in the basket? Ain’t 
from a low-lived family? What does the woman 
meau? No, no,Gipsy. Lether go, We don’t care 
who you are. It's enough that I’ve taken you for 
my daughter, and that in little more than three 
weeks Lawrence will take you for his wife. No, no. 
Let E. B. sit in the deserted hut till she’s tired 
of it.’ 

And this he said because he too experienced a 
most unaccountable sensation of dread, as if a cloud 
were hovering over Mildred, darker, far darker than 
the one from under which she had so. recently 
passed. 

* But,’’ persisted Mildred, “ maybe I ought to know, 
I wonder who this. womanis. Su. says she stopped 
Lere once for a drink and was frightened off by the 
woman with the big black eyes. That must have 
been Geraldine.” 

“Did you speak to me?” asked the lady in.ques- 
tion, who was passing through the hall and bad heard 
her name. 5 

“Don’t tell her of the note, Simply ask for the 
woman,” whispered the old man, feeling that if any- 
thing avout Mildred should prove to be wrong, he 
would rather no one but themselves, should know it, 

Milired comprehended his meauing at once, and 
iu reply to Geraldine she said: 

“] have a reason for wishing to know if you re- 
member an old woman's coming into the kitchen and 
asking for water a day or two ago.” 

(To be continued.) 











SPINSTERS. 

Ir was, in early times, in England, a custom 
passing almost into a domestic and social law that 
no young woman should be married until she had, 
with her own hands, spun a full set of linen for her 
body, her table and her bed. Hence all unmarried 
women were called ‘‘spinsters,” and in all legal 
documents they were, and have been since, so deno- 
minated. 

Waat would we do with that appellation as 
applied to marriageable young ladies of the present 
day’ To be sure, the need of spinning by hand is 
I i; but how many of our damsels who think 
thewsclves ready for matrimony can even make a 
good, sweet, healthful loaf of bread? There are a 
f od not quite extinct; but 
the spinning be confined 
reeb yarns and idle gossip, 

Look ye, fathers, do asa father of my acquaint- 
ance Ci’, who had a family of growing daughters, 
which daughters were sure, in time, to want gold 


. thanks to a,motherh 
more Can spin, ii 





tches. 
“ My child,” he said to each in turn, “ when you 
will present to mea loaf of raised wheaten bread, 
made by yourself, which you would not be ashamed 
to set before any company as your own handiwork, I 
will give you a gold watch.” 

Two of those girl, to my knowlege, have a re- 
ceived their watches, and I believe they will make 
good Wives. C. 





CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.—Goneral Sir James Alex- 
auder has long advocated the bringing this venerable 
relic to this country, and at last has obtained the 
grant of a site for it on the Thames Embankment, 
Bat how to bring it here, that is the difficulty. 
Cleopatra’s Needle was given to George IV. by 
Mehemet Ali Pasha. It is of course a valuable 


bistoric memorial, aud is covered with hieroglyphics, 
PLEASURE —Society is not and cannot always be 
devoted to seriousconcerns, Nature would not have 


adapted human beings to the enjoyment of her gifts 
unless she intended that they siiould be enjoyed, 
Why, we may ask, has the capacity to make inustru- 
ments capable of ewittiug sweet sounds been given 
if such scucds are not to be Leard? Why should the 
lLuman structure be capable of the sweetest melody 
and of graceful action, and of the delightful expres- 
sion b-aming from innocent countenances, if the plea- 
sure of such sources were forbidden us? Why does 
the grape ripen, the silkworm toil, the annual fleeces 


return, the diamond sparkle, the marble:yield to the 
chisel and the canvas catch and preserve the inspira- 
tion of genius, but to kindle and awaken human desire, 
animate industry, and reward with fruition? It is 
the excess.and the abuse which is forbidden, 
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SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 
on, 


THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
—.——— 
CHAPTER XXVIII, 

Havine now returned to London, whither. we 
have in former pages followed the fortunes of other 
and fay loftier personages than the favourite prima 
donna and her humble charge, it naturally occurs to 
us to inquire how they have fared during our 
absence. 

We left the amiable and benevolent. Mrs, St. 
Columb in a very distressing position—just dis- 
covered by some German noblemen, convicted 
being a runaway archduchess, and torn from the 
arms of Kenelm Guillamore, to be offered to some 
frightful old grandduke, from whose overtures she 
had fled several years before. 

It will be remembered also that the hapless Kenelm 
fell down in a state of unconsciousness in the de- 
serted conservatory as soon as his adored mistress 
had vanished from his eyes. . 

This was specially unfortunate for him, as it de- 
prived him of the only consolation. left-—-that of fol- 
lowing and perchance rescuing her, 

When he recovered from what seemed to him to 
have been a profound sleep, he was nota little sur- 
prised to see that he had been. carried to his.own 
hotel and was lying in bed, with.a female in attend- 
ance apparently as nurse. 

At the moment in which he opened his eyes there 
was a hasty knock at. the door. The woman, who 
was bathing his face with aromatic waters, hesitated, 
then called out : 

“ Come in.” 

De St. Cyr, the physician, entered, 

“ Ah!” said he pausing at the door, “ Iam too late 
I see. Poor fellow, he is gone!” 

“On the contrary,” returned the. nurse, who, by 
the way, though she wore a very ugly cap, had a 
very nice voice, “ he is recovering, sir.’ 








‘What ?” cried the count. He sprang to the bed- 
side—amazement was in his. face. He saw the sick 
man looking at him, and forced a smile, but, it. was 
the ghastliest attempt Kenelm ever saw, and the 
tone in which he said; “ My dear sir, I’ve just heard 
you were gone—glad to beso agreeably disap- 
pointed,” was not quite in his usual bland and pur- 
ring tones. 

Kenelm essayed to speak, and. was surprised: to 
find his tongue so thick that he could not move it. 

The doctor turned to the nurse, 

“« Who sent you here?” 

‘The Marquis of Winstanley, sir.” 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“Twelve hours. He’d have slept his, life away, 
doctor, if I hadn’t come when I did.” 

‘‘ Has any other doctor been called, in during my 
absence?” 

“No, sir, The marquis only got the door broken 
in this morning; the poor gentleman must have 
locked himself ip.” 

The Count de St. Cyr took up Kenelm’s wrist.and 
felt Lis pulse, 

“You have had a very narrow, escape this time,” 
he exclaimed, almost. angrily, “ What have you 
been doing to yourself to send you, into such a Rip 
Van Winkle nap?” 

Kenelm’s mind had been. busy with all, that had 
passed. Mrs, St. Columb’s discovery—her forcible 
departure—his. intended pursuit, A cold dew of 
cousternation burst. out. over him, and he muttered, 
thickly: 

“ How long have I been asleep?” 

“I saw you last in Mrs. St, Columb’s con- 
servatory,” said the doctor; ‘‘that was three days 
ago. I left that same night to visit. a patient in the 
country, and Lave just returned,” 

Guillamore was confounded at the malignity of 
the fate which had chosen such a critical moment, in 
which to strike him down, 

“Three days!” he gasped; “three days! Good 
Heaven! where is ehe by, this time ?’’ 

The physician bent over him anxiously, and ex- 
claimed ; 

“You must avoid all excitement, sir; your life is 
trembling in the balance; you have had a severe 
cataleptic trance, and it will probably return——” 

“It won’t return,”’ interrupted. the nurse, with quiet 
canviction in her mauner, “I'll keep: him well 
nourished up, aud le’ll do very well,”’ 


and well he might, for it was not often so great, 
man was contradicted, 

** You don’t feel so faint, considering that you'ys 
asleep for three days and nights, do you, Mr. Gil. 
more ?” asked the nurse; “ I’ve fed you with wing 
and beef-tea all day long, or you wouldn't be as yo 
are now, sir.” 
epee acknowledged that he felt very well fe 


“Did you give him any medicine?” asked th 
doctor, a little contemptuously. 

“Nothing but this, sir,” answered the little 
woman, handing him a large bottle of clear liquid. 

De St, Cyr positively glared at it, 

“ Who told you to give him this P” he asked, 

The nurse paused a moment, and. then, dropping 
her voice as if-unwilling for the patient to hear, said; 

“ How was I to know what sort. of a man it was! 
wag called in to nurse? He looked like as.if he had 
p-” she whispered the word, “himself I got aa 
—T assoonasI could. Has it done any haru, 
8 

The doctor was very pale, His enormous nose 
was absolutely livid, 

“ Did you find any drugs in his possession to lead 
you to such a supposition ?” 

“ There’s a medicine-box full of them there,” an- 
swered the nurse, pointing to a sideboard. 

He walked over to it and examined one after an- 
other of the phials; pulling the corks.and smelling or 
tasting each. 

“These were all prescribed by myself,” he said; 
“ were there. no.more ?”” 

“Do you misgs.any, doctor?” retorted the nurse, 
busily arranging Guillamore’s pillows. 

He vouchsafed ‘no answer, but tried hard to see her 
face; Kenelm thought he saw a defiant flush upon it, 
If, the doctor was waiting for a reply to his last 
question he got none, . 

“-T will senda draught whioh you mast. give Mr. 
Gilmore immediately,” said Doctor De St. Cyr, pul- 
ling on his gloves ; “ a tablespoonful every two hours; 
do you hear ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Mr. Gilmore, if. she forgets you, will remind her, 
T hope. I will take this bottle away with me,” and 
he took from the table the “ antidote,” and put it in 
his pocket, “It is not the thing to give him; he 
must be treated for catalepsy.’’ 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the nurse, as. quietly as be- 


re. 

The physician now took his leave, promising to 
return in the evening, 

Kenelm was amazed to see the nurse produce from 
a satchel a second, bottle of “antidote” and make up 
a drink for him. 

“What are you doing?’ he demanded, in his 
hoarse tones.. “Are you going to disobey the 
doctor?” 

She seemed startled: to find ke had been watching 
her, but said, after a pause : 

“I didiyou-good: before, sir. Do tale:a little sup, 
and you'll feel able :to eat something after it.” 
Kenelm had misgivings; but in his present be- 
numbed state-of mind and body they were very faint. 
He drank the liquid. 

Towards. the evening Winstanley burst in upon 
him, and seating himself resolutely by his bedside, 
stared with deep emotion upon him. 

% My dear fellow!” he cried; “what in the world 
is.the matter with you ?” 

‘‘ [have had a cataleptic trance,” answered Kenelm, 
in a hollow voice. 

‘“‘ Horrible! I can’t believe it. They told me you 
had eloped with Mrs, St. Colomb and Miss Snowe, 
and I believed it: for two days. Then I heard you 
were locked in your room, and when I had the door 
broken in you were just breathing. Happily Mrs. 
Carrol, here offered herself as) nurse in the nick of 
time. Whatin the world have you been doing to 
yourself? You look like a man who had been 
opium-eating.” 

To these rapid questions of his friend Kenelm an- 
swered nothing at firat. His lips quivered, his eyes 
overflowed. It was one symptom of his disease that 
all his spirit left him while under its fell influeuce, 
and he could weep like a woman, 

Winstanley witnessed these evidences of weakness 
with stupefaction. 

“ Gilmore—dear friend !” be ejaculated! “ you're 
crushed—body and soul! Can I be of any use to 
you? Mrs, St. Colomb has disappeared in a most 
unaccountable fashion, and Miss Snowe with her. 
We have each lost one immeasurably dear to us. 
Tell me, then, where they have gone—surely you 
know !—and I will follow them!” 

Kenelm sprang up in bed like one frenzied, aud 
wrang his hands, groaning: 

“Too late! Ob, miserable, unfortunate being that 
I am, she is lost to me for ever now ' 

“Lost for ever?” 


fo! 





De St, Cyr gave her one of his penetrating looks, 
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“Sbe has gone to her high destiny, and Vara with 


rae high dostiny!—Vara! Poor fellow, he 
ves!” 
*Gnillamore fell back exhausted. 

“Yes,” he said, feebly, “I am speaking: wildly. 
Don’t leave me, Wiustanley, Stoop, let me. whisper 
—! am dying of slow poison!” 

“Good Heavens! how dreadful this is, Gilmore, 
be yourself, man. What fancies are these? I was 
o'r joking about theopium-easing, Surelyyou——” 

“Did you never bear of the Vampire of tue Guilla- 
mores?” muttered the sick man. 

Mrs. Carrol, at the other side of the: chamber, 
stopped in the midst of dusting # polished) sandal- 
wood chess-board, and listened attentively. 

What are you speaking of ?” asked the marquis, 

Bat Kenelm’& strength was past; he strove ter 
speak, but couldionly smile wildly. 

Atthis momenta letter was:carriedlity aud! landed: 
to the nurse, She surveyed it. wiili tliat apen: 
curiosity peoutiae to her grade of! life; andieven 
eviiied atit beforeshe laid iton her pationt’spillow. 

Guillamore’s trembling fingers strove to clasp it, 
but could not; he-gjlanced.appealingly at. lie friend. 
So Winstauley-tore-open-the read: these 
words: 


“My, Gilmore, 
morning I have-me, withsens-of m 
sick nurse, Whose intimate Kuowlbdige: your’ 
disease would render her | valuatile: as your’ 


attendant. She has gone a oourse: 
of study, and’ received y mr well- 
accredited medical colleges. 

“Without urging anytiliag against. 
who at present-bas: you: undbr lercharge;, D should. 
earnestly remind! of tte last importance 
you should Havertie-servites: of one wlioonn iutelli- 


gently watch, ewenyy = ia are iia 
‘De Sx Cyn.” 


physician. 
read thig epistles bis voice saul: 


Loxpom 
—Dear Sin—tince-lemwing you: this 


As the marqnia 


lower and lower, until the patient only could! hear'|) 


Lim, that is, unless Mre. Carrol’s, ears were uncom- 
mooly sharp. 

“That is fortunate,’ observed Winstanley; “a 
‘voman who understands all the symptoms of cata- 
lepsy is just the: person you want. The nurse 
here will be quite content to give place, I daresay, 
with a handsome recognition of her services———” 

* Yes,” interrupted Kenelm, irritably ; “She had 
better go. She won't obey the doctor.” 

“Very well. Shall I write to De &t. Cyr to bring 
her with him 2?” 

“Yes. He has attended me all throughout—he 
always said catalepsy was coming on; but this per- 
son says it isnot catalepsy atall, If one does not 
obey one’s physician, one deserves to suffer.” 

Thus muttering, half to himself, half to his friend, 
Kenelm closed his eyes, as if he no longer wished to 
be disturbed. 

However, when the: note of approval was read to 
him he electrified the marquis by exclaiming, more 
petulantly than ever: 

“Don’t send it! Ibate strangers about me! This 
woman has saved my life to-day, when neither De 
8t. Cyr nor his paragon were near to help; am I 
gving to turn ber off now? No; she shall stay until 
1 see fit to dismiss her.” 

“Very well, my dear fellow,” returned Winstanley, 
who was one of the sweetest tempered of human 
beings, and he put the note in the fire. 

If anyone had noticed the quiet nurse they would 
have seen a flush of triumph on her demure face ; 
but neither of the young men thought of her. 

And when the physician paid his.evening visit: he 
was informed by Winstanley that. his frieud had 
_ a liking to Mrs, Carrol and would not part with 

er. 

“Ah, no matter,” replied the gentleman, with an 
urbane bow; “ it is always best to humour an invalid 
when possible, Mrs. Carrol, you will be good enough 
to hand me a spoon and glass ; I see by the patient’s 
excited state that you have not given him the medi- 
cine | sent as regularly as I directed, did you?” 

“T may have forgotten it once, six,” said the nurse, 
humbly, 

She was evidently in some awe of the renowned 
physician. 

“Remember in futare—once every four hours,” 
Said the doctor, measuring. out. the medicine and 
mixing it carefully. 

Mrs. Carrol’s eyes were as big as two penuies 
while the patient swallowed this dose, but she held 
her peace. 

Soon after this Kenelm fell into a calm slumber, 
which the doctor seeing, he took-his leave, attended 
by Wiustanley. 

Some days passed, Guillamore’s illness seemed 
ta siundstill; one could not say he got better or 


j 


worse, or rather, he alternated very regularly from 
alarming attacks of the mysterious disease to partial 
recoveries, The nurse seemed perfectly trustworthy, 
and followed the doctor's directions with great 
exactitude, 

De St, Cyr came and went twice a day, aud began 
to look horribly anxious. lis patient’s bodily 
strength was keeping up well, but his miud was be- 
coming seriously impaired. 

Winstantly hovered about his sick. chamber half 
for love of- him, half in the hope that he would some 
time get collected enough to tell him the details of. 
his last interview with Mrs: St. Columb, so that he 
might see if there was no clue to be: gleaued. of her 
present dwelling for the young noble was 
indeed in sore ction about the sweet girl whom 
~ had learned to love under tle name of Clivistabel 
| Snowe 
| Buttle slightest approach to thesubject threw tle 
sitk maurintoauch a frenzy of despair and conse- 
quent exhaustion that Mra (put-ber veto upon 
it at Inet. 

Guillamore liad: now sunlt into: a profound melan- 
clioly strangely mingled with. remorse. When he 
was able.to think at all) he wept over the vile sus- 
picion lie: liwd: once had) of his lost.love, and told 


"| bimsel® that his present sonsow was but. the just 


iwetvibution of Heaven) for doubting: one so:pure and 
Ibvely:. He-wiso mourned heras:one dead, and often 
ield up lis yellow and flestilese:liends and smiled 
y at the thought that hecould not long survive 


wind wor SO cnapicinams pant ovary. cos 
was e one 
about him, andi with dimk ! setindig wiciel 
hope never slipwedi lier divine 

pected that mystenibus: power’ wiiisl: he: had once 
in presently, yet he 
or how, 

Nine days passed away;, the pligeiciam worked! 
liard, so did. the marse;: thersivk 
‘have: said), from: ene extreme to the other like tle 
pendula of mollvck, only that his bady was: getting 
really stronger while his miud was golug down be- 
neath the strain. 

On that eventful ninth day Winstanley, pale and 
careworn, dropped in as usual, aud after sitting in 
disconsolate silence looking at his frieud for some 
time, picked up a newspaper which lay on the table 
and began idly to look over its contents. 

All at once-a cry escaped his lips ; after a momen- 
tary pause he read aloud, in shocked accents: 
“Last adventure of Christabel Snowe, the ad- 
veuturess |” 

It was about a minute before the full meaning of 
these words struck the sick man’s lethargic brain. 
Tuen he started up to a sitting posture (le had ap- 
peared to be deaf fur two days) aud seized a corner 
of the paper to read for himsslf, his eyes glitteriug 
with excitement. 

Winstanley gave liim his shoulder to lean on— 
together therefore the young meu read this article ; 

“ Many of our readers will remember the sensation 
which was raised some years ago iu Malta by tue 
the discovery of the famous confidence woman, 
pseudo princess, political intriguante, and what not, 
self-styled Clristabel Snowe. Alter reigning supreme 
amoug the best society of that islaud as a lady of 
wealth aud quality, she disappeared at the end of 
ten months in time to escape some irate creditors 
from a banking-house in Fraukfort, who came duwn 
upon her. By a curious and extremely clevar leger- 
demain she managed to leave another woman in Ler 
place as scapegoat, aud it was not until some months 
had passed that the mistake was discovered and the 
victim of it liberated. 

“ The history of this woman, as far as it has yet 
been traced, is worthy of a brief record, furuishing 
as it does the career of one of the cleverest and most 
successful female rogues who ever lived. 

“Gisela Zimmermann began life as the daughter 
of a Bavarian goatherd. She made her first step on 
the ladder of adventure at the tender age of fifteen 
by selling herself and Ler unpolished beauty at a re- 
markably high figure to an English rake, who fully 
appreciated the dormant genius and blazing charms 
of the mountain maid. He carried her off to Eugland 
and took the trouble to teach her English and several 
vanities besides. The spirited Gisela in time grew 
weary of her humdrum life beniud the social curtain, 
and made a bold stroke for a seat among the acknow- 
ledged bon-ton, She drew largely upon lier protec- 
tor’s coffers and eloped with a very. dashing gantle- 
man named Captain Blaze. ‘This gentlemanu—a 
kindred spirit—was too well kuown in London ten 
years ago asa professional gambler, and the most 
brazen-faced ‘ Kuight of Industry’ to be found on the 
turf. The strange pair having been legally united, 
set their joint wits to work to fleece mankind and 
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“They repaired to the Continent, and prowling 
about the outskirts of foreign courts, gradually and 
patiently posted themselves for tho characters which 
they afterward assumed; and in the meantime, 
with laudable forethought, laid in a very pretty stock 
of the needful for the forthcoming repres+utation ; he 
at his usual occupation of ‘plucking the pigevus,’ 
she as married flirt, trading, by means of her extra- 
ordinary beauty, upon the admiration of ber hus- 
band’s victims, and bleeding them of costly gifts 
of every description. It is fabled that one wealthy 
idiot gave hor a pearl neck-jewel of almost royal 
magnificence wrapped in a thoasand-pound cheque, 
and that another gave her some five thousaud pounds’ 
worth of real'estate in one of the fashionable spas. 
These accounts. are probably exaggerated, but it is 
certain they lined the connubial nest warmly before 
tliey suddenly disappeared and were utterly lost 
sight of. : 

“ Four ago an amazing paragrapl appeared 
in all the ipal Contiuental papers simul~ 
taneously, It stated that @ privcess, whom: tila 
journalist begged to leave: wwuamoed for the: salte of 
his own safety, bad. fled) from: tlie convent whore 
she was being educateil,, te become the wile of o 
certain illustrious royaliperson, and was not, to be 
found. There wasteu instant. aud! emphatic denial 
of this statement priuted’ in the various: court 
journals, aud tere matter’appeared to drop. 


“Two w lady of appareutly great wealth 
beauty, sccomplitionia ad burst upou the 
best. circles: iu wae hailed with rapturous 
euthusiasm: She: led w retinue worthy of royalty, 


yet called henwwlf plait» Christabel' Suowe, After 
eubjogating eweny gentleman of rank or uote wbout 
the English: garmisom stationed tliere, aud being 
petted to hew heaxtt content, this mysterivus'lady 
ree 


Bolded her tent, and silently stole away, 
jourrying with her sexvants) furniture, plate, horses, 
‘carriages aud all. 

“The very next) divy Multw was: convulsed’ with 
) theintwlligence:thamanm Austrian Lanking-liouse had 
sent au emissary-toarrest the lady, with what success 
has beeu before mentioned. A quautity of pipers 
and documentary evidence was found in the posses- 
sion of a widow lady who bad been living very quictiy 
at the station, and she was seized as the femaio 
swiudler who for three yeara had been imposing upon 
priuces, politicians, bankers, aud diplomats of every 
nation iu Europe, by whispering that she was the 
unuaimed princess who had escaped from her convent, 
aud that her court had, for political reasons, denicd it. 
By this stratagem the veritable intriguanto had 
actually obtained unlimited credit, and must have 
amassed an enormous fortune. Her husband, Captaiu 
Blaze (who, by the way, never appeared as tho fair 
lady’s husband), and a host of attendant biacklegs 
had acted as hor trumpeters, assistants, and courtiers 
when required, 

“ It was three months before the mistake was dis- 
covered, and then the audacious Gisela was mys- 
teriously nowhere, Her position, however, was 
getting untenable on Continental grounds, darker 
whispers than any that have been mentioned were 
abroad. It was hinted that the beautiful sorceress 
was a profound student of herbs, uuder the secret 
tuition of a renegade Scotch physician, whose skill 
was ouly equalled by his rascality, and that those 
who foiled. or angered. her would require to possess 
the frame of Mithridates of Pouius, proof aguinot 
poison; in fact that the angel-faced adventuress was 
called in some quarters the ‘ Modern Briuvilliers.’ 
Be thatas it may, her various victims, after liberating 
the persecuted scapegoat, searched for her iu vain for 
a period of over thirteen montis, and thesecret of the 
lady’s hiding-place in such troublous times as the 
oue mentioned has not been found out as yet. 

“ How the exposé.at Malta came about is not pre- 
cisely understood. Some say an Englishman of 
quality, Rochester by name, took the trouble to trace 
out ber history and publish it, in revenge for her 
having, jilted him in the most heartless manuer, 
while her. husband stripped him of everything he 
possessed at the gaming-table. 

“ Some five months ago a beauty, of wealth, rank, 
etc., burst upon the Loudou world and reigned su- 
preme vver the highest. ‘luis lady bore the fateful 
name of Christabel Suowe. Why she dared to flaunt 
herself upon British soil it is difficult to imagine, 
Probably it was out of bravado, aud periaps it was 
in pursuance of some new scheme. Unfortunately 
the English public are not often ‘up’ to Continental 
gossip, and the incognita was welcomed by the very 
créme de la oréme of society, She was on this oc- 
casion accompanied by a lady quite as beautiful as 
herself, and as mysterious. ‘The pair were speedily 
surrounded by the usual throng of admirers, some 
carrying the bluest blood of the British peerage in 
their veins, Suddenly, liowever, the little game is 





played over again, the mysteries vanish, the fine 
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mansion is let without a moment’s warping; and 
servants, bankers, merchants, tradespeople and 
admirers are left desolate. On this occasion it is 
whispered, of course by one of the gang, that Christa- 
bel Snowe has been carried off by her royal family, 
and that her princess-ship is to be forcibly allied to 
some serene highness or other. Of course the tale is 
vamped up to give the crew time to get out of the 
way. 

* What part Captain Blaze played during the Lon- 
don campaign it is hard to say, but there are rumours 


abroad of an attempted assassination of a twice- 
deluded lover, who doubtless stood in the way of 
some ambitious plot, at the door of the opera, not 


many weeks ago; and as Blaze was seen prowling 
about the place the very same evening the would-be 
assassin is not far to seek, especially when we re- 
member that the bold captain’s rdle in the gang is 
that of cut-throat, and that he has given more than 
one of her ladyship’s obnoxious acquaintances their 
qnietus, when the mortar and pestle were not avail- 
able. 

“ This slight résumé of the life of one of the most 
audacious and successful adventuresses whom the 
world has ever seen has been partly culled from foreign 
journals of various dates and partly from observation, 
It is hoped that we shall soon hear of Christabel 
Snowe and her myrmidonsagain. Surely the British 
authorities will not let such swindlers slip through 
their fingers, as our Continental neighbours have 
done.” 

Kenelm Guillamore and John Winstanley read this 
elaborate account simultaneously with eyes which 
flashed over each damning clause. 

Finished, they let the paper drop, and each sank 
back transfixed. 

Kenelm—fancy his emotions! It was Theodore 
who was thus blackened! 

Winstanley—imagine his anguish! 
who was the demon! 

Christabel Suowe stood to each for his adored ! 

Plunged in astonishment they exchanged not a 
word. 

Before this despairing silence had ended De St. 
Cyr entered to pay his usual morning call. 

His dull, small eyes blinked from face to face, and 
then they fell on the newspaper. 

He softly approached, and while taking his patient’s 
hand in his darted a rapid glance down the exposed 
column, and read the heading of the article. 

His colour changed; he, too, seemed transfixed, 

The nurse came forward and demurely folded the 
paper and carried it away. 

There was a singular pause. No word had been 
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(A STRANGE PARAGRAPH.] 


spoken ; the three men seemed stunned; Guillamore 
indeed was aimost insensible. 

At last the physician made a violent effort to re- 
cover his composure, and in @ strange, mechauical 
voice muttered to Winstanley : 

“What has agitated the patient this morning ?” 

Lord John looked up at him with a vacant eye, 
rose, and staggered frum the room. The noise of 
his horse furiously clattering up the stony street was 
heard a few moments later. 

The doctor turned to Mrs. Carrol and said, 
hoarsely : 

“ Was it anything in the paper? Show it to me.” 

She looked hard at him as she handed it to him, 
and he took the scrutiny in very ill blood. 

“Go and attend to your charge,”’ said he, with a 
frown. “ Don’t you see he's on the verge of a fit ?’’ 

He strode to the window and read the article from 
end to end; and by the time he had finished there 
was very little colour left in his large, yellow visage, 

“Who brought this paper here?” he asked. 
angrily. 

**T did,” faltered Mrs. Carrol, dropping a courtsey. 
“Sometimes when there’s nothing to doI like to 
look over the news. Is there any bad news in it, 
sir ?” 

‘Nothing that you have any concern in,” returned 
he, eyeing her like a basilisk: “ but there’s enough 
in it to kill Mr, Gilmore, if that is what you were 
after. Goand get him a glass of wine; he is on the 
point of a collapse.” 

Kenelm was a little revived by the remedies Mrs. 
Carrol had been applying, and he listened keenly to 
this speech. 

The nurse brought a decanter anda glass from the 
sideboard in the outer room. 

“Bring another glass,” said the count, in a dull, 
lifeless way, “I will take some also.” 

Mrs, Carrol made an almost imperceptible pause, 
looking in the doctor's face. His eyes were on tie 
floor, his brows were knitted; clearly the bad news 
had extended to him! 

She went in haste for the second glass, but when 
she returned the first was already filled. 

De St. Cyr seized the one she had in her hand, 
filled and drunk it at a gulp.’ Then he nodded at the 
full glass, muttering : 

“ Give that to him.” 

The nurse picked it up and hurried to the bedside 
80 heedlessly that she tripped on a footstool and let 
the glass fall to the floor. 

The doctor half rose with a smothered execration, 
but checked himself and sank back to his seat, wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief, 





Kenelm, roused by the noise from a profound 
reverie, looked suspiciously at the pair, 

“I want to be alone,”’ breathed he, in cold accents; 
‘leave me, please.” 

“ My dear sir,”’ exclaimed the doctor, anproaching, 
“ you have been dangerously excited J 

* Yes, and must calm myself enough to think,” in- 
terrupted Kenelm, waving him back. 

“Nurse,” whispered De St. Cyr, with horrible 
anxiety, “if we don’t give him a stimvlant he will go 
out like the wick of a candle, Get another glass.” 

“This one will do, sir,” said Mrs. Carrol, taking 
the whole glass and washing it in the marble basin- 
stand. The doctor seized the bottle of wine and carried 
it to a distant window as if to examine its quality. 

“ What brand is this?” he asked, in an unnatural 
tone. 

‘Oh, it’s all right, the same as you ordered,” re- 
plied the nurse, following him closely. 

She held out her hand for it, and one might have 
almost cen her shudder as his fingers touched hers. 
As for -him though his eyes avoided her eyes, there 
was a look of white-hot fury about his face truly 
frightful to witness. 

She looked the picture of simplicity as she un- 
corked the bottle and poured out a wineglassful for 
her patient. 

Kenelm drank it and the n repeated his desire to be 
alone. 

There was nothing for it but to obey. Physician and 
nurse retired together. 

In the parlour the Count De St. Cyr observed : 

“ There is very little hope of him now. I doubt 
if he can outlive the night. The news he has got 
will kill him,” 

‘I hope not, doctor,” returned the imperturbable 
nurse. ‘ 

“ You are deplorably ignorant and obstinate,’’ said 
he, with a glance of baffled hate which sho seemed 
quite unconscious of ; “ and if the patient dies it will 
be because you do not follow my directions. I shall 
send you a bottle containing one dose of medicine; 
on that does of medicine depends Mr. Guillamores 
life, Will you forget to give it to him ?” 

Oh, no, sir,” answered Mrs. Carrol. Ter hands 
were clenched beneath her neat black apron. J 
“ His life depends upon the medicine I shall send, 
replied the doctor, forgetting he had said the sme 
thing before. “Will you administer it the instant 

it arrives ?” 

“Make yourself quite’ easy on that score, doctor. 
I’m not likely to forget the welfare of my patient. 

De St, Cyr slunk away, pale as a sheet, 

(To be continued) - 
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MARLIN MARDUKE. 
_ Sj 
CHAPTER III. 


Beware, 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Shakespeare, 

“ Brave news, Master Rheinhand,” exclaimed the 
courier ; “ brave news from London,” 

“Well, out with it, Fry, out with it,” roared the 
eager host, pausing as the stranger and his attendant 
had also paused, 

“King James hag fled to escape to France, and 
William of Orange is moving towards London with 
all speed to seize the throne. Long live William of 
Orange!” shouted the courier, as he slid from his 
saddle and tossed his leather cap high in the air. 

On hearing these words: ‘Long live William of 
Orange!” Varil and his master exchanged rapid 
glances, but made no remark. 

Kaspar Rheinhand, however, instantly quickened 
his steps with a kind of ponderous haste, and, forget- 
ting his late eagerness to secure a guest of so noble 
and distinguished an exterior, bellowed at the top and 
bottom of his lungs: ‘Long live King William the 
Third” and rusled headlong in the main room of the 
inn, in which nearly three-score of men of various 
callings were assembled, 

“Long live King William the Third!” again bel- 
lowed Rheinhand, as he plunged into the large room, 
where the frequenters of the inn, seated or lounging 
were smoking or drinking, many being engaged 
in doing both. “Long live King William the 
Third!” 

The words were greeted with a roar, and it was at 
once very plain that King James was no favourite in 
the “ Stuart Arms,” though his family name had been 
used to give the inn celebrity. 

“Is the tyrant dead?” cried a voice, as soon as 
words could be distinguished amid the uproar, 

“Fled—not dead! The coward was no Saxon 
Harold to yield his crown only with his life. He is 
of canny Scotch descent, and likes better to live in 
inglorious exile than to die as a king should glory in 
dying !” replied a strong, harsh voice, and as the 
Stranger, who had followed Rheinhand into the room, 
looked about he started as he recognized in the 
Speaker the gray-haired, fierce-eyed man, who was 
called Geoffrey Marduke. 

There were many dark, fierce-looking men among 
those assembled in the public room—many savage 
aud passionate faces, full of reckless daring and law- 
less disregard of the rules of realm or society, yet as 
the stranger flashed his keen and observant gaze 


























{RHEINHAND’S ARREST. | 


around he found no face so dark, malign and lawless 
in expressiun as that of Geoffrey Marduke. 

Immediately behind him stood the tall and power- 
ful figure of his swarthy-cheeked and dark-browed 
son, Captain Herod. Herod Marduke’s eyes were 
fixed upon his half-brother, the commandant, as the 
stranger entered, aud the latter thought that if among 
many sinister visages there any could compete with 
that of Geoffrey Marduke in its dark and formidable 
expression of strength, courage and fierceness it was 
that of the young smuggler captain. 

After a shout of applause had greeted the derisive 
words uttered by Geoffrey Marduke, the stranger 
saw that those who wore tlie uniform of the revenue 
service looked very grave, some even turning pale, 
and all clustering about the commandant, who alone 
of his party retained a calm and resolute counte- 
nance, 

“ Mark that young man, Varil,” whispered the 
stranger to his attendant ; “saw you ever a nobler 
face?” 

“Never, sir, unless it were your own; and there is 
a strange resemblance, however, in his face to that 
of yonder young giant, Captain Herod, as they term 
him, in whose countenauce there is more of fiend than 
of man.” 

“ Ay, ’tis indeed a dark face, Varil, and doubtless 
the heart of its owner is still darker.” 

“ Black as ink, sir, and as bitter as gall and worm- 
wood. No doubt we are upon the right scent at last, 
though we have stumbled upon it while in pursuit 
of another matter.” 

* And that other matter we must not forget. You 
heard the report of the courier—King James has 
fled again, as ’twas expected and hoped he would, 
But stand close, Varil, for we are like to have hot 
work here.”” 

The last remark of the stranger was caused by a 
sudden movement of the greater part of the crowd, 
as if stirred by a single impulse, all hurriedly gather- 
ing around Geoffrey Marduke and Captain Herod, 
except « few, who seemed seized with the desire to 
fly from the room as speedily as possible. 

Some secret signal had been made by Geoffrey 
Marduke, which nearly all in that room must have 
heard before and well understood, for the clamour of 
tongues and other noises incident to an assemblage of 
drinking and boisterous men sank into a sudden, 
deep silence, nothing being heard except a hissing, 
rattling kind of a shrill whistle, made from the teeth 
of Geoffrey Marduke. 

This signal could not have been heard at first, ex- 
cept by those in the immediate vicinity of the per- 
son who made it, yet as each one of his friends heard 





it he instantly imitated the sound, so that within * 
very few seconds after Geoffrey Marduke had begnn 
this hissing the whole room was filled with it. No 
sooner had tlie hissing attracted the attention of all 
than it died away, leaving Geoffrey Marduke alone, 
still continuing the signal. 

Those of the coast service evidently understood 
the signal to mean danger to themselves as a body, or 
of some one of their number, for they clustered still 
nearer to the tall and erect form of their comman- 
dant, and drew their belts tighter, laying their hands 
upon the hilts of their cutlasses as if already as- 
sailed. 

Even the red and shiny face of Kaspar Rhein- 
hand, flushed and heated as he was from the vohe- 
ment bellowing of “Long live King William the 
Third,” turned a tallowy white as this ominous sibi- 
lation, keen and rattling, fell upon his ears. 

The courier, who had entered, and was retailing 
the reports flying about the capital when he rode 
away with the mail, being of anything but a war- 
like nature, on hearing the signal, so well known in 
the “Stuart Arms,” made a precipitate bolt for the 
nearest door, but found his egress prévented by a 
stout fellow who had posted himself there at the first 
sound of his leader’s whistle. 

The courier recoiled and sank down into a chair, 
more dead than alive; for he remembered that upon 
two similar occasions this hissing and whistling had 
been followed by a sharp affray of pistol-shots, dag- 
ger-thrusts, and sword-play in general, for all of 
which gentle pastime he had no taste or inclination 
whatever. 

Perceiving the calm and careless bearing of the 
stately-looking stranger and his scarcely less stately- 
looking attendant, the terrified courier, assured of 
their ignorance of the meaning of this fearful 
signal, glided from his chair and stood immediately 
behind them, where he whispered, with white 
and trembling lips : 

“You are strangers, sirs,and of course are not 
alarmed, for you do not know what it means. You 
have never heard it, nor of it, gentlemen, or I 
warrant you your flesh would tremble somewhat.” 

“Silence!” replied Varil, in the same tone. ‘ We 
have heard of Geoffrey Marduke’s death-whistle. 
Silence! let us see what it means.” 

“Tt means death, and no less,’’ muttered the 
courier, as his teeth chattered with terror. 

“You have no law here, then, except the law of 
violence?” asked Varil. “The Prince of Orange 
will manage affairs better.” 

“T hope the town and kingdom may be regulated 
in some way, no matter by whom, sir; for peaceable 
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men, such as ourselves, sir, stand a fair chance to 
have our throats cut among these fierce fellows—the 
smugglers and the coastguard.” ; 

“ They shall not cut mine so easily as you imagine, 
my friend,” replied Varil, so stern and fierce a blaze 
suddenly flaring from his steady eyes, and upon his 
usually calm and grave face, that the amazed courier 
glided away, and crouched behind a table in a dis- 
tant corner, muttering : 

“Come! thieis no man of peace, as I thought, but 
a rogular sword-eater aud blood-driuker. Heaven 
save me! as he spoke there was a glare in his eyes 
like that I have often seen in those of Geoffrey Mar- 
duke himself. If the servant be so ready to play at 
throat-cutting, what may we expect of the master, 
Heaven save us ?”’ 

A deep silence had by this time fallen upon the 
room, Geoffrey Marduke having closed his lips and 
pressed them tightly together, None of those around 
him dared break this foreboding silence, Captain 
Herod himself seeming to await the mood of his 
father, whose dark and deep-set eyes rolled a scowl- 
ing glance over the faces-of his friends and then 
over those of the silent coastguard at the other end 
of the room, 

“Light your lamps, Kas 
for the business in hand,” 
frey Marduke. 

“Must it be in my house, Sir Geoffrey,?” asked 
the reluctant landlord, approaching tho: email. table 
near which sat the smuggler chief. 


Let us have light 
denly exclaimed Geof- 


“ So the fellow hasa title 2?” whispered the stranger 


to his attendant, 

“Oh, yes,” replied Varil. “Do younotrememtberr 
that the late King Charles kniglited one: Geoffreyy 
Marduke in 1683 for some daring service during: ties 
excitement of the Rye House Plow?" 

“ Ah, yes; and’so this is the man??”’ 

“And why not in your honsey, 
hand?” demanded Geoffrey’ Marduke,. sharply, ir 
reply to the questioniof'tlie-uneasy landlord. 

“ Consider, sit; the damage that may be doneto my 
house and furniture,” expostulated Rheinhand. 
** The scandal too, and I have not forgotten the last. 
time when a 

“ You are a miserly old idiot,” interrupted Geoffrey 
Marduke, fiercely, and dashing his cleuched hand 
heavily upon the table. “Sce that the lamps are 
lighted at once, for it grows dark—ah, Mistress 
Elena, we would be glad to see you at any other 
time, my beautiful lady star, but just now you had 
best retire to the highest room in the house.” 

These last words were addressed to the same fair 
girl who had interfered so opportunely for the 
safety of the stranger. She had but that instant en- 
tered the public room, a place in which she was 
rarely seen, and then only when forced to enter it by 
the brutal commands of her adopted father, Kaspar 
Rhbeinhand. 

She had glided into the apartment suddenly, enter- 
ing by means of a small door behind the bar, which 
opened outward from the foot of a flight of stairs. 
She pressed hastily through the crowd until. her 
lovely face aud form paused at the table before which 
Geoffrey Marduke sat. 

‘1 was above,” she said in a clear, ringing voice, 
while her beautiful eyes rested firmly upon. those of 
the dangerous mau before her, “and wy ear caught 
the sound of that terrible signal which I have heard 
three times before iu this house, and which I have 
in vain prayed Heaven I might never hear again— 
‘Geoffrey Marduke’s death-whistie!’ I know not 
what dark aud ferocious deeds you are meditating, 
Geoffrey Marduke, but that it is dark and ferocious 
who should know better that I? But I pray you to 
commit what terrible deed you have in mind else- 
where. There is a lady above extremely ill and 
weak, and the shock of a conflict here——” 

“ How well she pleads for the safety of her be- 
trothed,” sneered Captain Herod. 

“Peace!” commanded Geoffrey, glancing warn- 
ingly at his son. ‘“ We do notintend to harm Marlio 
Marduke if he remain quiet—or will depart in peace, 
takiug his satellites with him.” 

Au expression of deep pleasure illumined the beau- 
tiful face of Elena Rheinhand as she heard these 
words, for indeed she had feared most of all that 
these desperate men intended to do him harm. A 
bright blush suffused her brow and cheeks as she 
saw that the dark aud jealous eyes of Captain Herod 
read her thoughts correctly. 

But turuing her back upon him haughtily, she 
again addressed Geoffrey Marduke, who was im. 
patiently gesticulating for her to depart imme- 
diately. 

“You do intend harm to some one, Geoffrey 
Marduke. I hope it is not that white-haired 
stravger “s 

“That white-haired stranger!” interrupted 
Geofirey Marduke, with a start of surprise, and 
Mashing a keeu glauce toward Varil aud his master, 
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“Truly, I had forgotten him. Now tho fiend must 
have led him hither to his harm, if he be the man. 
Why did he not heed the warning given him by 
Marlin—for I overheard him bid him to ride on 
speedily? Fate! itis all fate. So he stares at the 
girl as one smitten with sudden devotion. He must 
see no more of her, nor she of him, or all my plans 
may go to dust and ashes. The fiend take the 
wind that brought him back. to England and the 
horse that brought him to-Anglesey!’ Why do you 


demanded, in a deep whisper;as: with a suddem ges- 
ture he grasped her slender’wrist in:his. irom fingers 
and drew her rudely toward him. “Why do you, 


What is he to you? Speak!” 

But Elena was too amazed to speak readily, i» re 
to these questions, whicln were,asked) witha: 
— and rapidity as: unexpected. as: they; were: 

erce. 

She shrank from the hot: glare of sadtlen rage 
which now burned upon the malignant. and enraged 
face of Geoffrey Marduke:. Hi angry eyes were 
flaming keenly into her owa;,wiiileliis: grimof sud- 
den yet intenseorage laid) bare liis: teeth, which glit- 
tered white audi menacing; as: those of a.snarling 
tiger beneath hieheavy, grisalyy moustache: 


back.towards him, for be»lingsa bell stare:;; leave ttiey 
jroom; girl, as quickly as.everryou did in alligour life, |’ 
‘or I shailiforget that you:ere-avwoman.” 

He» cast: Her arm from hisicruel grigpas he con- 
cluded, more: féarfully moved: than. Elena had ever 
seen’ him: befbre, yet. she both his}. 


forget that: I amewoman!” she re>-|' 
jtorted),lisuglitily. “You magy readily dd so;.since|’ 
you are practised in such sorttof forgetfilness.. Not: 
at'your command, sir, do Il leave. thismoom,, bint 
,please myself.” 

While-thie was passing; tlie-commandwut; rezgard- 
\less:of' ttie alarmed'looks of his followers, had con- 
‘tinued to steadily examine the face of every one of 
those whose garb or actions designated them as 
friends or comrades of. Geoffrey. Marduke or Captain 
Herod. He had, of course, heard the signal given 
by the former, and remarked the profound’ respect 
with which it was heeded. He marked the threaten- 
ing gathering of the smugglers around their two 
chiefs, but only with a kindling eye and firmer lip 
and brow. 

He Lad a duty to perform, and he intended to per- 
form it boldly, as Marlin Marduke had always done 
his duty, let what might stand to oppose him. 

At length, just as Kaspar Rheiuhand had liglted 
the first lamp, au! was lighting another, aud as 

lena turned from Geoffrey Marduke he advanced 
into the very ceutre of the group of traculent-looking 
desperadoes of the sea, and drawing a pistol from 
his belt, cocked it, and laid a strong grasp upon the 
beard of a large, formidably-limbed man, sayiug as 
he did so: 

**T arrest you, Jolin Mardy, in the name of James, 
the king, for murder and piracy. You are my pri- 
sover! Give way there! Close up, men!” 

The coast guard accustomed to the prompt and 
daring movements of their young commandant, 
started forward in a body, drawing their cutlasses as 
they advanced, while two of their number, tall and 
powerful men, sprang upon the arrested man and 
clapped handcuffs upon him in a breath. 

The whole affair was done so quickly and. yet so 
noiselessly that Hardy, the criminal, found himself a 
prisoner and.in irons before he was well aware that 
any evil was meditated against him. 

“ Rescue!” thundered tle harsh and savage tones 
of Geoffrey Marduke, as he sprang to his feet, yet 
drawing no weapon. “Draw no weapon, men! Let 
us settle this matter peaceably, if possible,” But 
catching the keen eyes of the white-baired stranger 
fixed upon him, he turned abruptly to Captain Herod 
and whispered : 

“The fiend take those two men! Can you not 
manage to get them out of the room ?—ay, out of the 
town! Ido not kuow yet—I suspect that we have 
met before.” 

* Who are they ?” asked Captain Herod. 

“ | have not time to answer now. Get them ont if 
you can—though, if I were sure one of them is a 
certain, enemy of mine, I would say let him be 
knocked on the head in the confusion.” 

“Tf no better means offers to rid the inn of them. 
I will see that they are carried out feet foremost,” 
replied the sanguinary Captain Herod, fiercely, for 
his vindictive and resentful nature still boiled with 
rage against the stranger, who had so easily dis- 
armed him and whose foot had been upon his breast, 

Geoffrey Marduke pressed the arm of his son 











sharply, saying: 


take any interest in this white>tiaired! stranger ?" he)|' 


i 
“ Speak ! will!you tell mey,gitl},wliy yourtake the}: 
least interest: in tliat strangen?? Soh! tara. youn |) 





, that. 
towards whom her 


resented. 
'voldness:in.daring to seize her wait amd/ Lis insult- |, 





“Perhaps that will be the wisest course—by 
make sure work of him with the white hair.” 

“And what of Marlin, if there be a hot affair ip 
his rescue ?” demanded Captain Hervd, 


“See that his life be spared,” replied Geoffrey, ant 


he would have said more, but a surge in the now 
fearfully excited crowd forced him from his son, who 
et once began to move towards that ‘part of the 
tpawous room in which Varil and his master werg 
quietly standing, 

“Ah,” thought Elena, who had overheard the 
fayid'couversation of the two Mardukes, “they mean 
‘toomurder the noble stranger and his servant! Now 

Heavenre'd me to rescue them !” 


Elena Rheinhand, take any interest’in that stranger ? H a of the clamour andconfusion whic) 
‘now: 


@ room, she struggled to effevt a passage 
throngt tlissassemblage, tliat she might reach the 
a time to wara‘them of the dark designs 


_ Slislindinearly succeeded in reaching thom when 
bee Biisinland grasped her by the shoulder, 


prea 4 room;,mibx, this instant, for not 
all! fa:this:room:will leave italive., Aiwayy with you 
and! seertliat: no g° goes: on: by; tlie: servants 


d afivay. 
strovento: férce: lier tewards.tlo-bar that 


Oxptain: ¢ tonteartyyep proach 
stately addi a white-lisiredi stranger, 
aud soul seemed! impelled 





by supernatural power. 
CHAPTER. IV’... 
Totlie latter endi off a f ithe: ing of 
beginning of a 


Siiakespeare, 

Therstranger: anil! Hisattendant had!coutinued to 
qnietlyolserve*thieexcited svene before them, and 
‘witlia.calinnessof’ mien which proved’ that. though 
they worestlie garb of peaceful citizens they were uot 
uaused tovscenes of strife and peril, tliough this lad 
already been made plain by their bearing and con- 
duct from the moment they rode up to the “ Stuart 
Arms.” 

That some mysterious and doubtless important 
affair was connected with their presence could not be 
doubted. The town itself. was a notorious resort of 
smugglers and desperadoes, its citizens in genoral 
more or less connected. with the lawless bands of 
seamen aud landsmen when united as a cou- 
munity to defraud the’ government of its legal ro. 
venues, 

But few persons of sound and spotless reputation 
resided in the place, and even those few were sus- 

ected by the ewissaries of the revenue: departinsat, 
fn addition to these facts the “Stuart Arms” bore 
not simply a disreputable character as being a 
favourite carousing place for the many desperats 
persons swarming’ in the: town: Rumour stamped 
Kaspar Rlieinhand as one’of’ those terribly criminal 
landlords once common in that country he claimed 
as his land of birth, Bavaria. It was: believed that; 
many @ solitary traveller had slept his last night in 
the inn of fat and merciless, huge atrd avaricious 
Kaspar Rheinhand. 

No one, not even of the boldest had ever dered to 
say plainly that the landlordiof the “ Stuart Arms” 
had harmed a hair of the-head of any of lis guess, 
for the man was feared.. He was not only revenge- 
ful and easily aroused to resentment, he was powerful 
from his intimate association with the ruffians of land 
and sea, among whom he was an acknowledged con- 
federate and leader. 

Even the most reckless of the citizens of Anglesey 
guarded their words and gestures when they spoke of 
Kaspar Rheinband. Yet it was tacitly adiuitted and 
sometimes covertly binted among them that within 
half as many years‘a fall score of solitary travellers 
at as many different times had been seen to dismonnt 
before the inn, to enter, to retire, but never seen to 
depart. 

Ou two or three occasians some; made bold by 
undue quantities of wine and overpowering curiosity, 
had said to Kaspar : 

“ We have not seen the traveller in gray go forth, 
Master Rheinhand, yet his horse is no longer in thy 
stables. How fares it with the traveller in gray who 
became thy guest a week siuce ?” 

“What business hes a knave to medille with the 
affairs of Kaspar Rheinhand?” would roar the 
angry landlord, as he dwelt the questioner a blow 
in the face. “The traveller in gray rode away iD 
the gray of the dawn, while idle and impertinent 
dogs like you slept.” 

There had been times, too, when persous from & 
great distance came to Angelsey eagerly asking tid- 
ings of missing men, whose descriptions tallied mar- 
vellously with the appearance of those travellers 
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who had entered the inn of Kaspar Rheinhand and 
bad never been seen to. depart. 

‘Thus it. was well known in Anglesey that if 
nothing had befallen these travellers while they abode 
in the house of the Bavarian a fatality seemed to 
attend them after, for they had disappeared, and all 
the efforts of those in search failed to find them, 
dead or alive. 

The fearfully unsettled and revolutionary state of 
the English realm during the latter part of the licen- 
tious reign of Charles the Second, and throughont the 
brief and disturbed reign of his brother, James the 
Second, afforded ample opportunity for deeds of 
villany to men of the. character rumour had given 
to Kaspar Rheinhand, and report covertly asserted 
that he was not lax in making use of it. 

There had been times too when suspicious relatives 
of missing travellers had called in the aid of the law 
to search the premises of the landlord, yet these in- 
vestigations invariably ended with the discovery of 
nothing that could give ground for the arrest of the 
owner, 

Most travellers, therefore, avoided the town, for the 
foulness of its name had gotten abroad, as the scent 
of a decaying carcase pervades the atmosphere in its 
vicinity, so that strangers went far outof their course 
to avoid it, and thus travellers were as few and. far 
between in Anglesey as summer birds in mid-wiater. 


Stragglers and strollers there were. many; human: 


birds of prey hovering here and, there, here to-day 
aud elsewhere to-morrow, uneasy, homeless, purpose- 


less wanderers, male and female, seeking: only the: 


wages and pleasures of lawless, vagabond: life, but 
well-dressed and distinguished+looking travellers, 
like Varil and his stately. master, were rare indeed. 

Yet even after the significant, warning given by the 
commandant, the stranger resolved: ta remain, and 
not merely im the: utable. town, but even under 
the dangerous roof of par Rheinhand, of whom 
il arg vicious:men whispered nervously and cau- 
tiously : 

“1 do not say that he did, but,if-he were any other 
man I would swear those travellers are as far from his 
inn as they ever willbe seen again.” 

The purpose, therefore, in view of the stranger 
when he directed liis course to.Anglesey must have 
been of unusual importance, and.as.a consequencethe 
cause of his turning aside from a steady pursuit of 
that mysterious purpese must have been indeed im- 
perative, especially as that cause led him to dare the 
perils of thet Stuart Arms,” 

“Stand aloof from this brawl, Varil,” remarked the 
stranger, as he heard Geoffrey Marduke shout the word 
“Rescue!” “ We have nothing to do with the matter, 
though I sincerely trast no harm may befall that brave 
youth, whose chance aid has been of use to us,” 

“Were it: not. best, sir, that, we. should retire?” 
asked Varil, who saw that all of the followers of the 
commandaut;had drawa their firearms aewell as their 
cutlasses, andythat, the friends: of the arrested man 
were furiously: displaying: their piatols and knives, 
“ A chance shot may spoil the business we are upon.” 

“The news of; the courier from London makes 
that business less, important, Varil,” replied the 
stranger, “and I: ama eager to learm something of 
that beautiful meidem, Is. it not. a, marvel that so 
pure and fair-a blosaom,should thrive: among tares 
and thorns of the fiend’s. own sowing, and in-a lair 
of iniquity like this?” 

“Indeed, very strange, sir; and yet the maiden 
may not be so spotless:as she appears,’’ said Varil, 
gravely. ‘Many flower of richest and rareat hue 
is envenomed with poison. as rank as ever sweltered 
in the fang.of.an adder,” 

The features of the attendant grew very dark as 
he uttered these words, and. there was: no little bit- 
terness in his: tone. His clear blue eyes flashed as 
he spoke, and a close observer would have seen that 
his lip trembled beneath his heavy brown and .gray 
moustache. 

The stranger, who, though white-haired and 
white-bearded also, seemed: in feature; at least, the 
younger of the. two, darted a quick and kindly 
glance at the usually graveand serene face of his 
attendant, and said: F 

“Ah, you are thinking of ——"* 

“No! Do. not name her,” interrupted Varil, 
quickly, and, for one so grave as he, almost fiercely. 

“Besides, that fellow, Captain Herod, has his vil- 
lanous eyes upon us, and evidently: means. mischief.” 

At that m t Elena ded in shakiug off 
the grasp of Kaspar Bheinkand, and darting past 
Captain Herod, who was whis g to. two of his 
men, hurried to the travellers, and said, in alow, 
rapid tone: 

. ‘Escape from this town immediately, sir!—there 
‘8 @ plot afoot to slay you. Am attack.is about ito 
Se made upon the coastguard, during which, Captain 
Herod intends to strike you down, The doors are 
all fast and guarded except the little one within and 
‘hind the bar, Contrive to get near the door, and 











rash up the stairs, I will beat hand to aid your 
farther escape from the inn.” 

The beautiful girl did not pause to hear the reply 
of the stranger, whose gaze seemed eager. to devour 
her, but turning lightly and nimbly threaded her 
way amid the agitated crowd, glided behind the bar, 
and _CPoning the little, door paused but for an in- 
stan 
Yet, in that instant she exchanged a glance with 
the commandant, who amid the troubles and danger. 
of his situation had seldom taken his.eyes entirely 
from her beauteous form, A smile, too, played fora 
moment around her lips, although they and her cheeke 
were pale from excitement not unmingled with fear. 

“She takes a strange interest in that merchant,” 
thought Marlin Marduke, who had not failed te ob- 
serve her solicitude towards the traveller. 

But Marlin Marduke had little time to reflect upon 
what was scarcely more of a mystery to him than 
to Elena Rheinland herself, The confusion and 
clan-yur in the room were increasing rapidly,,nor 
had he more than half performed his duty. 

He had arrested one man—but he had not yet 
safely got away with bis prisoner, aud there remained 
one more to arrest, He was debating:in his mind 
whether it would be »rudent.in all this storm of 
éhreac wau imprecation to attempt the arrest.of the 
second person, when something occurred which de- 
cided him to use ijnstant.and active measures to prove 
to the smugglers and their desperado friends that 
Marlin Marduke did not fear to do his duty, despite 
all their formidable array of force. 

Elena was still pausing at the door,as if loth:te 
withdraw her eyes from those of her lover, when 
Kaspar Rheinhand, infuriated by her conduct, which 
he attributed to sheer obstinacy, snatched a large 
flagon from a table near him, and-uttering a fierce 
oath of impatient rage, hurled the heavy missile at 
her head. 

The bestial ruffian was in one of hie fits of rage, 
in which he was accustomed to hurl right and left 
at his dependents anything that might serve as a 
missile. He was a terrible object when thus in- 
flamed with the violent wrath of a wounded tiger, 
and none the less terrific now because he dared not 
assail Geoffrey Marduke, at whose pleasure his pre- 
mises were about to incur peri) of fight and after 
peril: of legal search and intrusion. 

With hasty hands he had begun to gather up his 
flagons, his bottles, his plates of china and every- 
thing valuable lying about upon the various tables, 
when his uneasy eyes fell upon the pale yet smiling 
face of Elena as ‘she paused at the private door be- 
hind the bar. 

A glance.told him that she and her lover, whom 
he cordially hated, were even then exchanging 
volumes of love with the magic power of the eye, 
and reckless whether his cruel missile struck her or 
not, and, indeed, in his brutal rage desirous that it 
should atleast beat her to the floor, bruised, mangled, 
bleeding, punished, the huge-fisted ruffian let fly the 
heavy cut-glass decanter with all his force, and aim- 
ing straight at her head. 

At the very instant Kaspar Rheinhand hurled the 
decanter the luckless courier was springing over the 
bar. The aspect of affairs was becoming too ani- 
mated for him. It was true that no blows had yet 
been struck—no shots delivered—but the sight of 
bare steel, cocked and brandished fire-arms, and the 
very evident signs of ap affray of more than ordinary 
severity, so alarmed the courier that hs sprang over 
the bar, knowing that there was a door behind it, 
and unguarded. 

The whirling decanter struck him, as he leaped, 
for his person was, fortunately for Elena, interposed 
in the very nick of time to save her life, for had that 
weighty missile struck her upon the head or the 
breast she would have been killed outright, and 
there was no doubt that she would have been struck 
but for that lucky leap of the luckless courier, who 
being a nimble, spindled-shanked knave could leap 
like a grasshopper. 

Our courier for once in his life leaped at the wrong 
instant. He leaped just in time to interpose his 
miserable body between Elena and the flying flagon, 
which, besides being of no little intrinsic weight, 
held a quart and more of wine, 

Our nimble courier was not of that temperate con- 
stitution which objects to wine. Yet he would have 
preferred to take it more leisurely than it was now 
his fate to catch it. Fortunately for him he had 
played grasshopper so well that bis head was not in 
the range of the decanter, else he never would have 
lived to be scared again. 

The heavy flagon did not strike him on the head, 
but upon another part of his person, causing him to 
utter a yell of pain while he performed an involun- 
tary somersault and landed headforemost under a 
shelf, where he lay like one dead. 

The decanter, however, after rebounding from the 
courier, fell with a crash, shattered to atoms, and 





Scattering some of its contents upon the person and 
‘nto the face of Elena. 

She glanced towards the enraged landlord, who 
was already in the act of hurling a second flagon at 
her head.. She saw that the failure of his first 
attempt had only infuriated him, and knowing well 
his terribly cruel aud brutal nature, she opeued the 
door hastily, darted away and closed it behind her 
just in time to escape the missile hurled by the 
Bavarian. 

It was the sight of this twice attempted murder 
that aroused Marlin Marduke to perform, or at least 
attempt, the second half of the duty which had 
directed his steps to the “Stuart Arms” on that 
evening. 

He bounded forward from the compact array of his 
well-armed and well-disgiplined followers, with a face 
blazing with anger and indignation. 

When Merlin Marduke arrested the man Hardy his 
features were calm, though resolute, as becaine one 
who prided himself in the dignity and power of his 
office; but, now, as. he sprang forward, eyes, brow 
and cheek flamed with no ordinary passion. 

With surprising activity he cleared the space be- 
tween him and Kaspar Rheinhand, and seizing him 
by the beard, ashe had seized the other man, he 
said, loudly, and olapping a.cocked pistol to the head 
of the landlord: 

“ Kaspar Rheinband, in the nawe of King James 
of England, I arrest you upon the charge of murder 
and robbery.” 

“Ah!” roared Kaspar, turning: very. palo, but with 
a.countenance almost torrific from its expression of 
mingled rage, suprise and fear, “Do you, lizard 
that you are, dare arrest Kaspar Rheiulaod in his 
own house! Friends, Sir Geoffrey, will you see 


this done, and not strike a blow for Kaspar Rhein- 
de” 


The landlord. was a very giant in sizo; for, of 
more than medium height, his bones were clothed 
with enormous masses of flesh aud. muscle. His 
strength was prodigious, and although unwieldly io 
body and legs, his huge arms possessed extraordinary 
activity. 

Nor was he, as is common with crael monsters of 
men, @ coward; yet he trembled and quaked as the 
firm grasp of the young commandant ciung firmly to 
his great forest of coarse red beard, 

Few men could have thus laid violeut hauds upon 
Kaspar Rheinhand and not instantly thereupon have 
felt the ponderous weight of his fist or the keen edge 
of his broad-bladed knife, 

But this great, overgrown mass of fat aud lawless- 
ness grew ashy pale, and bis flesh quivered upon his 
bones for very terror. There was au expression of 
deadly enmity blazing in the clear blue eyes of the 
commandant such as Kaspar Rueinhand tad never 
seen in them until that moment—an expression which 
declared a fierce desire was seething almost resist. 
lessly in the soul of Marlin Marduke—a desire to 
crash a bullet through the ox-like skull of Kaspar 
Kheinhand then and there. 

The young man’s wrath had been terribly aroused 
by the brutal assault made upon Elena by the rascally 
landlord ; and though, as we have stated in a previous 
chapter, Marlin Marduke was acoustomed to hold his 
passions under firm and rarely overcome control, 
there were times when his anger was fearful. 

Thus it was as he sprang forward upon ihe amazed 
Bavarian, with a half-formed purpose to rob the law 
of its right to hang, and instead to shoot the villain 
whose red locks were frosted with yeurs of crime. 

He had remarked the expression of horror and 
terror with which the pale aud beautiful face of the 
orphan girl was filled as sue darted away to escape 
the missile hurled at her by the Bavariau, and there 
was a something in her features which revealed years 
of oppressed life, crashed under the ruthless heel of 
the tyrant landlord. 

Loving the maiden with a devotion that approached 
idolatry, Marlin Marduke’s blood was fired by what 
he had seen, and regardless of the time, place aad 
surrounding circamstances, he thought only of 
avenging the wrongs of his betrothed as he sprang 
forward and arrested Kaspar Riuwiuhaud, 

(To be convinued) 








DeatuH oF THE Frxst ENGiisH RirLe Volun- 
TEeR.—The death is announced, at Penzance,oi Mr 
W. Denis Moore, town clerk of Exeter. The deceased 
was, it is said, the first rifle voluuteer iu the couutry, 
Over thirty years ago he was iustrumentai ia forming 
the lst Exeter. Volunteers, the premier corps of Hug- 
land. He attained the positiva of major iu th» corps, 
and only lately resigned on accouut of ill-iealth. 
He was born at Exeter in 1804, aod had been twice 
sheriff and once mayor of the city. He was very 
highly respected. 

A RETURN has just been issued showiag the nua- 
ber of ships sold by the Admiralty from the 10th of 
May, 1867, to the Ist of Muy, 1874, Iu 1867 there 
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if were eight; in 1868, eleven; in 1869, thirty-seven; | Trebasil recognized the young widow, despite the | and would have married any one of them while the I 

il ia 1870, thirty-two; in 1871, sixteen; in 1872, fif. | fact that the years had changed her, that she had | fever of his passion lasted, but it was.soon over. His to § 

1s teen; in 1873, nine; in 1874, to the Ist of May, | grown more self-assured, that her figure had grown | absurd jealousies wrecked many of his love affairs, cou 

iii pine; making a total of 128 ships in the seven rounder and fuller, inclining somewhat to stoutness, | Heaven pity any lady he would have wedded, for he biti 

ed years. The highest price obtained was 20,000/. for and that the fair face was discontented and showed | would have tired of her in a fortnight. I think that his 

ie the * Renown,” a screw line-of-battle ship, sold to the plainly the traces of bitter and envious passions. | he has cherished a peculiar tenderness for Helena J 

ih North German Confederation in 1870. The lowest | He noticed that Mrs. Malverne was looking over her | Malverne always. I really believe that as she was ver! 

i) price was 157, 19s. 6d. for a Bermuda-yard craft. book at Joliette with a furtive glance in which he his first love she could win him back to-day and ” 

iba The ages of the ships ranged from 69 (the “ Aigle ”) read plainly a bitter dislike, an active, unreasoning | marry him if she pleased.” “VW 

a to 4 years. : | hatred. Joliette received this estimation of Sir Mark’s rem 
ee ' of i he eer, op “She —— Piven get Jo- — as pee It agreed with her own private J 

die iette for usurping her place at the abbey. © is | convictions, and yet it was false in every particular, ‘ 

EXPEC TATIONS. certainly Joliette’s enemy.” Sir Mark was not of inconstant nature, nor fickle, nor “s 

Seer His gaze returned to his innocent wife, How | changeable. He had never loved Helena Malverns mar 

Me CHAPTER XxVIL smiling she was still! One would think that care | nor any woman save Joliette; he was not one to all ; 

iti gat THE scene presented in the drawing-room of Blair | and sorrow were unknown to her. She was speak- | waste the strength of his great, fierce, passionate hav 

1 Hi Abbey to the surreptitious gaze of Sir Mark Trebasil | ing, and Vernon was listening with a lover’s eager- | nature in petty fancies, but had reserved ali its force aud 

i ‘> as he stood without, peering in between the parted | ness. and lavished it upon one—that one whom he hai mou 

i 7 curtains as a lost soul might peer into paradise, There was no possibility of doubt that Vernon | made his wife. To love another woman would have evel 

ite wag full of gaiety and brightness, Fires were glow- } loved her with all the strength of his being. _Tre- beenimpossibleto him. Joliette could not know this, lace! 

nae ing, gas was burning in tinted globes, clusters of | basil read that love in Vernon’s gaze and attitude, | She longed to ascertain if Sir Mark had made any cool 

| Re waxlights shed mellow light from silver sconces | in his manner and the expression of his countenance, | confidence to Vernon concerning his marriage, aud Mr. 

ita upon the open grand piano. The room was not | yet Joliette, always bearing in mind the fact of her | asked presently: “ 

1G grander in proportions than the magnificent draw- | marriage and the existence of her little son, had, “Did he say—that is, is Sir Mark free to marry has} 

ia ing-room of Waldgrove Castle. But the mirrors | strange as it may seem, never suspected the existence | Mrs. Malverne if he wishes ?” deta 

Hee that lined its superb length reflected an appear- | of Vernon's passion, attributing his coustant visits “Oh, yes. He said that no tie bound him to any “ 

we ance of luxurious comfort and homelikeness which | to his affection for his cousin, Miss Lyle. woman,” answered Vernon, readily, “ that not even you 

Vico the castle drawing-room lacked. Trebasil bent his head in the hope of catching & promise held him to any one—that he was as free as Bay | 

ji 31 The baronet’s burning eyes sought out the various | some word of her gayspeech. That was impossible, | the wind that blows.” time 

Lie: occupants of the stately apartment. and so his imagination conjured up words which he Joliette’s heart sank, but her lips wore a gay smile. fran! 

1 Bie: Charlot Lyle sat upon the piano-stool, her golden | deemed it possible for her to utter, and which might | She comprehended that Sir: Mark had confessed to ah 

ibe hair crimped in fashionable style, and ornamented | account for the look on Vernon’s face. Yet the | having had acquaintance with’ her, but that he had deed 

; Pies with a jet bandeau, her fair complexion seeming | words she spoke might have been proclaimed in the | not confessed to the nature of that acquaintance, She love 
4° a tye fairer by contrast with her sable garments. Adrian | market-place. Vernon had uttered a few words of | saw that Vernon believed her to have been one of Sir says 
ag Rossitur bent over her with a piece of music in i which she had received, in grave silence, | Mark’s declared numerous objects of affection, ani and 
: ae his hand. The two appeared absorbed in each | He had then spoken of the arrival of his kinsman, | also believed that the baronet had tired of her, or crap 
y ; other. watching her keenly the while, and had given her a | quarrelled with her. She thought it probable that the» 
oi t! ? Before the fire, in a great gold-coloured chair, sat | brief account of the welcome Sir Mark Trebasil | her husband would inquire in regard to her reception Miss 
ie § ie Joliette, dressed in deepest mourning, her black | had received from his tenantry. of the news of his return,and determined that he meré 
i. | eves glowing, her olive complexion unstained by the “TI called npon my cousin immediately after his | should not hear that she was pining for him, she real] 
+) | te faintest trace of colour except in the vivid scarlet lips. | arrival at thecastle,” continued Vernon. “ He seemed | feigned a gaiety she did not feel, even 
1! How magnificently beautiful she was! How her | glad to see me, and urged me to take up my abode “Sir Mark, being so fickle,” she observed, “) 
+ husband’s gloomy eyes devoured her loveliness. She | under his roof, and I have accepted his invitation, | smiling, “it would be premature to count upon the room 
a7 had changed in the sixteen months that had passed | Waldgrove Castle will be a delightful contrast tothe | impression Mrs. Malverne will make upon him, Mr. a reg 
ah since he had last seen her, Maternity had given a | ‘ Barley Mow’ inn, and I shall be no farther distance | Vernon.” “] 
: ihe rare tenderness to her dark, vivid beauty. The sweet | from Blair Abbey thaa before.” “He is anxious to see her,” replied Vernon. you | 
4 id mouth was softer in its curves, the broad, low, pure “ How long is Sir Mark likely to remain in Eng- | “He is coming over to the abbey—perhaps to- “Yo 
e ae | brow, from which the waves of crinkling hair were | land ?”’ asked Joliette, quite calmly, bending over her } morrow.” of lif 
a brushed away, seemed the throne of a nobler intel- | wools. Joliette’s face drooped over her work. Her braio from 
ie lect, and in the great, deep, jetty eyes were softer “He did not say. He must soon tire of it,however | seemed to reel. Her husband would be at the abbey like : 
”y + HS lights and deeper shadows. She had enjoyed much | He is a born rover. By-the-bye, Miss Stair, you never | on the morrow! How could she meet him?. A great you! 
\ % ani suffered much, and experience had ennobled and | told me that you had met Sir Mark Trebasil.”” terror—not for herself, but for her child—took pos- remi 

refined her character and exalted her best traits. Joliette lifted her face quickly, every vestige of | session of her, Yet her secret was surely safe. Her the 
The immature young girl of the Tyrolean mountain | colour dying ont of it. child was safely hidden beyond the knowledge of any the t 
side, who bad won his passionate love, had developed ** Who told you that I had met him?’’ she asked, | one not in possession of her secret. knov 

into a superb, yet delicate beauty, who would at- | in a tone scarcely above a whisper. In the midst of her reflections, Charlot Lyle terio 
tract admiration ia the Queen’s drawing-room, And “Sir Mark himself. The mention came about | touched the piano lightly,and Adrian Rossitur called “ 

yet, witlal, she looked almost childlike, as she sat | quite casually ; I was describing to him the inmates | out, gaily: light 
in the great gold-hued arm-chair, her slender figure | of Blair Abbey, particularly its new owner, and then “* Vernon, we shall have to make a requisition upon quait 
' 4 seeming smaller in its great recess. No one, not'| it came out that he had once been acquainted with | your voice for this part-song. Miss Lyle takes the “y 
re knowing ber years, would have supposed her to be | you in the Pyrol. He spoke of having had a little | soprano, I will provide the tenor, and your deep bass famil 
+ over sixteen. flirtation with you.” will complete the trio.” cone} 
is We Sir Mark Trebasil’s heart gave a great leap; his ** Yes,” said Joliette, in a hushed, strained whisper, Vernon complied with the invitation with alacrity. on yi 
ae soul thrilled; his breath came quick and fast; a | “it was a—a ‘little flirtation’——” He was careful never to lose an opportunity of dis- cours 
4 great blur crept over his eyes. This was his wife— Her voice broke down. Neither Vernon nor Tre- { playing his accomplishments before Joliette. He who 
4 Be his! That dusky head had lain upon his breast. | basil outside the window saw the awful anguish in | hastened to the piano, taking his station at one side as tl 
\) ae Those scarlet lips had been pressed to his. All his | her eyes. Her husband had spoken of having had | of Miss Lyle, Rossitur being at the other. ident 
+) ie early love for her swept over his heart in one | “a little flirtation’’ with her. Her husband had men- Then Helena Malverne laid down her book and yello 
i aa Le great tidal wave, For a moment he was tempted to | tioned her so lightly, had spoken of her so falsely! | drew her chair nearer that of Joliette. The widow went 
. j ay break in upon them, to claim his wife, and to clasp | It was true then that his love for her had turned to | had been apparently absorbed in her book ; in reality rice ; 
i it it her close within his arms ; but he conquered his im- | hatred, and that he was become her enemy. She had|she had been straining her hearing to catch On ti 
{ i ay pulse, and with a gasp for breath like that of a | thought so, believed so, from the bour of their parting, | something of the low-toned conversation between door 
EBs drowning person he clutched the window-sill tightly | but the conviction of the truth pressed home upon her | Miss Stair and Vernon, and had been so successful natu! 
| i and continued to gaze upon Joliette. And now he | now with keener agony than before. - in her effort as to hear much that had passed between ty 
’ a Bh bee! saw what he had, in his agitation, not before Vernon had formed a theory out of the fierce, dis- | them. “Th 
4m ft kh oticed. jointed remarks of the barouet, that Sir Mark and{ She had learned, what she had never even suspec- our 1 
MH ps She had a piece of canvas-work upon her lap, and | Joliette had been lovers and had quarrelled. He knew | ted, that Joliette and Sir Mark Trebasil were old “J 
8 hd kee Vernon was holding a tangled skein of scarlet Ber- | the jealous nature of his kinsman, and suspected | acquaintances, and she surmised that they had been upon 
ij 1 fy lin wool for her, and both Vernon and Joliette were | something of the cause of the supposed quarrel. It | lovers. behe 
ea ary apparently bending all their energies to unravel the | seemed to him that Jolictte would retain a preference The remarks of Vernon to the effect that Sir Mark Fale 
+} Pn spar. for her first lover, aud that in any case she would | had been her—Helena Malverne’s—lover, she as- Miss 
vay &, Joliette seemed in gay spirits, her low sweet laugh | prefer to marry a wealthy baronet rather than his | cribed to their true cause, the desire of Vernon to that 
i i penetrating even to the sharpened hearing outside, | poor kinsman; yet having resolved to marry Joliette | widen the breach between Joliette and the baronet. aloy 
rit 1 Vernon bent over her, all devotion, as gay and laugh- | he would not relinquish the field. He resolved to | Sir Mark had never been her lover, but it seemed to of v 
: } ‘ ir ing as she, and once or twice his tingers touched hers | foment the quarrel between Miss Stair and Sir Mark, | her that she might win him if she should devote all smili 
| ae as both strove to diséntangle the skein. to lose no opportunity of arousing the jealous fury of | her energies to the task. f the a 
i hi ‘Trebasil’s fair face darkened ; his brows knit them. | the latter, to assert his own claims to Joliette’s re-| And I will do it!” she said to herself. ‘I will were 
Ta | gh selves fiercely; he clenched his hand in a fierce, | gard upon every occasion, and to play bis part with | win him and marry him. I think Miss Stair loves some 
y4 WB fir maddened longing to strike both wife and kinsman | such delicacy, caution and spirit as would inevitably | him. How can she help loving him, a handsome, sensi 
i i : dead at his feet. win him success. wealthy young baronet of ancient family, the best shok 
ay “I have suffered,” he thought. “Oh, Heaven,| ‘ You know,” said Vernon, in a low, confidential | catch in the county? But Vernon loves her to mad- not 
ett i We what have I not suffered? And she can sit there | voice, “that Sir Mark Trebasil is by nature the most | ness. He is shrewd and cunning, is Vernon. He is adop 
ey 1 Pi smiling, toying with her threads and with Vernon’s | fickle and inconstant of men. It has always been | playing directly into my hands. I might easily Tra] 
Pah ow heart, an arch coquette, a false wife, a miserable flirt, | characteristic of him to fall in love with every pretty | make an alliance with him upon this matter. I couid thin] 
UAE i too fond of admiration to be content with the one | face he chanced to see,” continued he, very glibly, | assist his interests, I daresay, and he could assist Sl 
ai ' ' heart that worshipped her! Worshipped! Ah, is | “ Did Mrs. Malverne ever tell you that Sir Mark had | mine, I'll speak to him this very evening, if oppor- who. 
RED | ve not this hatred? 1t scems to me that I could kill | been her lover years ago?” tunity offers. A few skilfully-told tales, adhered A! 
[ her!” No, I think not.” to by both Vernon and me, will destroy any linger- ciou 
His savage eyes shifted their wild glances to “ He was her lover,” asserted Vernon, sacrificing | ing affection the baronet and Miss Stair may continue ana: 
Helena Malverne, who sat at @ little distance from | truth recklessly to the furtherance of his own in- | +o feel towards each other, Vernon and I must Upor 
Joliette, a book in her hand, terests, ‘He has loved a dozen women since then, | work together.” of th 
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It did not occur to her that Vernon might be averse 
to Sir Mark’s marriage with any other lady. She 
could not comprehend the height of that evil am- 
bition that would grasp the baronet’s entire wealth, 
his home, and his love in one remorseless clutch. 

Joliette looked up with a faint smile as Mrs. Mal- 
verne sat close beside her. ; 

“Delightful music, isn’t it?” said the widow. 
“ What a deep, rich bass voice Mr. Vernon has! It 
reminds one of rolling thunder, does it not ?’’ 

Joliette gave assent, scarcely understanding what 
was said. 

“ T have scarcely seen you to-day, Miss Stair,” re- 
marked Mrs, Malverne, “‘ and I’m dying to tell you 
all about my trip to town, and what I bought. I 
haven’t shown you a single one of my new things, 
aud surely you are interested in buying becoming 
mourning as well as I, Mr. Weston was here last 
evening, you know, and one cannot talk of jet neck- 
laces and the last new thing in trimmings before a 
cool, keen-eyed lawyer,canone? By the way, will 
Mr. Weston return this evening ?” 

“No; he will stay at Langworth till morning. He 
has some business about one of the farms which will 
detain him over night.” 

“One of your farms, of course. How modestly 
you speak ! If I were in your place, I know I should 
say my farms, my estates, my possessions, a hundred 
times a day!” declared Mrs. Malverne, with gushing 
frankness, “ But about my things. I believe I got 
a hundred pounds worth for fifty pounds—I do in- 
deed. Jet is all the rage in Paris, and I have the 
loveliest things beaded all over. Madame Caroline 
says that jet is not out of place in second mourning, 
and I am about to lighten up my deep black, though 
crape is very becoming to my fair complexion. By 
the way, how you have secluded yourself to-day, 
Miss Stair! You were not down at breakfast; you 
merely showed yourself at lunch; and I have not 
really had an opportunity to speak to you until this 
evening. Did you have a headache ?” 

“No, but I preferred to breakfast in my own 
room,” replied Joliette. “I shall do so hereafter as 
a regular practice.” 

“Inthe French style? One would not suspect 
you of lying in bed late,” said the widow, curiously. 
“You are always so active and light of foot, so full 
of life that it will seem strange if you absent yourself 
from the breakfast-table, and only show yourself, 
like a languid, fashionable dame, after mid-day. Are 
you not a little bit mysterious, my dear? And that 
reminds me I met, among other old friends in town, 
the Lyttletons, They were in Switzerland about 
the time you were among the Pyrenees, And do you 
know, Miss Stair, they told me such a curious, mys- 
terious sort of story—and about you, too?” 

“ About me? What did they say ?” asked Joliette, 
lightly, toying with her wools, “I am not ac- 
quainted with the Lyttletons.” ‘ 

“Why, Mrs. Lyttleton, and, indeed, the whole 
family assert that they saw you with Madame Fual- 
coner at the Hotel Meurice iu Paris, when you were 
on your return home, They didn’t know yon, of 
course, but they knew Madame Falconer. Any one 
who had once. seen her, you know, or had known her 
as they did, could not possibly be mistaken in her 
identity. Two such hunched backs, two such hideous 
yellow faces, could not possibly exist. Well, they 
went to call upon an acquaintance at the Hotel Meu- 
rice; they stobped at the Hotel Bristol, I believe. 
On their way through the corridor they passed the 
door of Madame Falconer’s private parlour, and quite 
naturally glanced in.” 

“Well?” said Juliette, as Mrs. Malverne paused. 
“That may be. We were at the Hotel Meurice on 
our return from the Pyrenees. But what then?” 

“I don’t like to repeat the rest, but if you insist 
upon it, of course I must,” said the widow. “ They 
beheld through the open door, they say, Madame 
Falconer in an easy chair, and a young girl—yourself, 
Miss Stair, the description being very accurate, so 
that one could not mistake your identity—seated upon 
a low chair with a young baby in herarms. A couple 
of women servants stood in the background all 
smiles and admiration. Mrs. Lyttleton actually had 
the audacity to say that at the time she thought you 
were married and the child was your own! She said 
something about rapt devotion, or some such non- 
sense, which she saw in your face. Subsequently 
shv heard from her friend at the hotel that you were 
not married; that you were Madame Falconev’s 
adopted child, and that your name was Miss Stair. 
Ira lied her upon her singular mistake, Fancy her 
thinking you a mother!” 

She looked sharply and suspiciously, at Joliette, 
Whose face became suddenly scarlet from brow to chin. 

“And do you know,” resumed the widow, mali- 
Clously, marking Joliette’s confusion with secret 
auazement, and basing certaiu astounding suspicions 
Upon it, ‘when I heard that story, I thought at once 
of that dear little baby we saw at the cottage near 





Langworth upon that memorable ride of ours to the 
Black Clove—the child that Meggy Dunn claimed as 
her own, but which somehow reminded me of an 
eaglet in a sparrow’s nest. The child had a patrician 
look. Blood will tell. Nothing could possibly con- 
vince me that that child was hers, You remember 
how you slipped away from us all and went straight 
into Meggy Dann’s own room when the child cried, 
and how we found you there with the child in 
your arms? Now, isn’t it the same child, Miss Stair ?” 

A chill terror crept over Joliette. It seemed to her 
that her secret was about to be torn from her. This 
woman ted its exist She could see in the 
widow’s pale eyes and in her malicious face that she 
entertained a vague but growing suspicion that Joli- 
ette herself was the mother of that little child whom 
Meggy Dunn had claimed. To resent the question- 
ing would be to confirm these suspicions, so Joliette 
forced herself to answer quietly : 

‘* Suppose the child to be the same, Mrs. Malverne, 
What then? Meggy Dunn was a faithful servant 
of Madame Falconer, Was it strange that she 
should have joined her mother upon the Continent 
and remained with her mother until our return?” 

“ Yes, it was strange,” was Mrs. Malverne’s frank 
response. “Madame Falconer was not a lady to per- 
mit a servant to follow her about with the sorvaut’s 
child. She would not travel with such a ridiculous 
suite, And if she had permitted it, why did she not 
bring the servant to the abbey instead of hiding her 
away ata distance of several miles and never per- 
mitting her to come here to see her mother? The 
story doesn’t hang together. I thiuk I'll ride to the 
cottage to-morrow and take another look at that 
child,” she added, with a furtive glance at Joliette. 
“T know Meggy Dunn very well, andI was really so 
much impressed with the appearance of that baby 
that I have determined to visit her again.” 

Joliette felt a gush of thankfulness that both 
Meggy Dunn and the child were out of the range of 
Mrs. Malverne’s possible investigations, 

“ You can do as you please, Mrs. Malverne,” she 
said, with assumed indifference. ‘ Your opinion im- 
presses me. If it should turn out that Meggy Dunn 
is not the mother of the child I should not know 
whether most to admire or be astonished at your 
sagacity. Let me know the result of your inquiries.” 

‘-T will not fail to do so,” she answered politely. 
“ And, oh! I had nearly forgotten, but I found out, 
by the strangest chance, just wheres you took up 
your residence in the Pyrenees. You and Madame 
Falconer were so myste:ious about the matter that 
I fancied a little mystery attached to it. An inno- 
cent mystery, of course,’ added the widow, with a 
little emphasis. 

Joliette bent over her work, but made no answer. 

*T called upon the Colchesters, among other old 
friends in town,” continued Mrs. Malverue. ‘* They 
have been a year or two in Paris, and it has been 
a favourite occupation of theirs to drop in at the 
house-agent’s now and then to look over his lists, 
to.see who is abroad, you know. Well, they found 
Madame Falconer had hired a house of Monsieur La 
Tour. This house was in the region of the Pyre- 
nees, at or near a hamlet called Arpignon, and the 
name of the house is Chateau Croisac. Is not this 
true?” 

“* You will excuse me, 1am sure,” said Joliette, 
arising. ‘“‘My head aches, I want the air.” 

She dropped her work and crossed the room with 
the swift, soft grace that distinguished all her move- 
ments, and went ont into the great hail. 

“ The Colchesters were right,” thought the widow, 
exultantly, ‘ ‘hose busybodies served me a good 
turn. So she was at a (‘hiteau Croisac near Ar- 
pignon. I will find out more about that residence 
of hers in the Pyrenees. I’ll write to the parish 
priest of Arpignon, and make inquiries after the 
English ladies who occupied the chateau at that 
date. Magnificent idea! I'll write to-night. Miss 
Stair has a secret, and it will go hard if I do not 
trade upon it and secure my fortune.” 

Too impatient to defer her leiter-writing, she 
stole away to the library, at the same time that 
Joliette, having wrapped herself thoroughly from the 
cold, hastened into the outer air to cool her fevered 
blood and calin her anxious thoughts, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Att this while Sir Mark Trebasil had stood out- 
side the drawing-room window, staring in with 
burning eyes and white, stern features rigidly set, 
He had witnessed Joliette’s interview with Vernon 
to its close, had watched her as she conversed with 
Helena Malverne, had detected her agitation, and 
wondered at her abrupt withdrawal from the widow’s 
companionship. 

“Looks like a quarrel,” he thought. “ Helena 
Malverne had been saying something to her which 
she found unpleasant. Perhaps Helena Malverne 
knows too much about her flirtations!” 





He waited until both Joliette and the widow had 
disappeared from the drawing-room, and then drew 
back from the window in indecision. He had not 
come to Blair Abbey to enact the part ofa spy. He 
had been tempted to look in upon his discarded wife, 
Limself unseen, and had {..2sted his gaze upon her 
wonderful beanty, which was a thousand times more 
splendid than it had been in the days when it had 
lured him into # ws/riag« ‘vitn her, and now he de- 
sired to meet her face te fase. 

He longed to hear the 7, sweet voice whose 
every tone had thrilled him ou!y sixteen months 
ago, to meet againthe glances of those jetty eyes, 
with their glorious tawny lights, to upraid her for 
her supposed falseness, to heap reproaches and scorn 
upon her, to tell her how he hated her, and that he 
had returned to England to destroy her. 

“T must see her—I will see her!” he said to him- 
self, with decision. “She will not dare refuse me 
admittance.” 

The great hall door swung upon its hinges, and a 
slender, fragile figure, wrapped in an ermine cloak, 
and with a fleecy scarf knotted about its head, came 
out upon the porch, paused a moment, and descended 
the steps. 

Sir Mark shrank back nearer the sbbey wall. 
The “igure was that of Joliette. 

He recognized the swaying grace of her move- 
ments, the haughty poise of the small head, even be- 
fore he saw the little olive face with its lamplike 
eyes turned towards him. 

Joliette began pacing the terrace, seeing nothing 
of the baronet, who concealed himself in the shadow 
of a tall statue, and watched her. She walke! to 
and fro hurriedly, urged by her impatient thoughts. 

“T will not show myself to her just yet,” thought 
Sir Mark, “She may expect some one to join her. 
Ladies do not usually walk at this hour upon a Janu- 
ary evening alone.” 

The stars were shining through the clear, frosty 
atmosphere, anda soft, dim light covered the terrace, 
revealing the abbey, the statues, fountain, and trees 
with distinctness. The baronet, securely hidden in 
the shadow of the statue, beheld Joliette as she 
paused in her march at the other end of the terrace, 
and Jooked up at the ivy-wreathed ruins hidden in 
the depths of the park, with a strange, prolonged 
stare. Then she resumed her walk again. 

Presently the hall door again opened, and Adrian 
Rossitur came lightly down the steps. He waited 
until Joliette approached him in her march, and then, 
raising his hat, exclaimed: 

“May I join you, Joliette? Oursong is over, 
Vernon is discussing music with Charlot, and I bave 
stolen away to speak with you alone.” 

“ You may join me, Adrian,” said the girl, wearily. 
*‘T believe I have worn off the edge of my impati- 
ence. I do not knpw how many times I have 
paced the terrace, There is fever in my blood to- 
night.” 

She pushed back the scarf that covered her head, 
as if unable to breathe. Rossitur drew her arm 
within his quietly, and they walked slowly back and 
forth. 

“His engagement to Miss Lyle is but a blind,” 
thought the baronet, in quickening rage. “Hoe 
loves Joliette still. -Does she love him or Vernon ?” 

Unconscious of the basilisk gaze upon them, 
Rossitur bent his boyish head near to Joliette’s and 
said, in a low voice: 

“T have a confession to make to you, Joliette. 
You know that you are my sister, and that I love 
you as a brother, If I had been foolish or indis- 
creet, you will know that I meant well and pardon 
me, I am sure. Joliette,1 went over to the castle 
this morning.” 

“ Yes, I knew it,” breathed the girl, softly. 

“IT saw Sir Mark Trebasil. Joliette, how that man 
has suffered! He has been the sport of his own 
fierce passions. His eyes blaze at a word. He is 
haughty, unapproachable. I was sorry for him, for 
there’s not a nobler man in all the world than Sir 
Mark Trebasil.”’ 

The baronet was too far distant to catch one 
syllable of the low-toned conversation. He could 
only watch the-two faces with jealous eyes. 

“TI suppose that Sir Mark has his virtues,” an- 
swered Joliette, calmly. 

“T could not betray the confidence I had in a 
manner forced upon you,” said Rossitur, ‘even had 
I not given my sacred word to keep it inviolate, but 
I tried to enact the part of peacemaker. Your life 
and his are alike strangely desolate. I hoped to 
break down the barriers of pride between you. I an- 
nounced myself as the betrothed husband of his 
cousin, Miss Lyle, but he believed my betrothal a 
subterfuge, repulsed my advances, laughed at my 
entreaties a 

“Oh, Adrian, you did not entreat him to take me 
back? You could not ?” 

“I told him that 1 had come upon my own errand, 
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and that you did not know it. I said nothing that 
could make him think you desired his return. I was 
careful to maintain your pride and delicacy through- 
out. He does not thiuk you even knew of my visit 
to him.” 

“That is well—but I wish you had not gone to 
him.” 

“T shall never approach him again upon a similar 
errand, Joliette. Your instincts were founded upon 
truth. Sir Mark has a savage nature at bottom, I 
em sure that his love for you is swallowed up in his 
unreasoning jealousy. I thinks he hates you——”’ 

“Not more than I hate him!” “flashed the young 
wife. 

“TI think if he knew of the existence of your 
latest secret he would take your boy from you. He 
has returned to lay bare and waste your life—to de- 
stroy you, he said.” 

At this juncture the two came abreast of the con- 
cealed baronet. He had not heard a word of what 
had passed, but the breezo bore to his ears Joliette’s 
next words. By some fatality, they were as follows: 

‘t Never speak to him again of me, Adrian. I hate 
the very name of Sir Mark Trebasil. Ifear him with 
an unreasoning terror. I dread to look upon his 
face, Oh, why did I not die before he crossed my 
path? If I had never seen him I might have been 
to-day the happiest girl in England. He has been 
the curse of my life. I say again, I hate him!” 

The passionate voice, low and clear, cut the lis- 
tener tothe soul. He remained transfixed until she 
had passed, scarcely able to breathe, wrestling with 
a fury that was absolutely murderous, He watched 
the pair to the farther end of the terrace. They en- 
tered the shadow of the trees that embosomed the 
ruins. And then he saw Joliette droop her head upon 
Rossitur’s arm, and the two halted in an attitude of 
profoundest grief. Rossitur seemed trying to soothe 
the young wife, who clung to him as a sister might 
have done. 

Unable to bear the sight, which he interpreted in a 
manner to inflame his jealous eyes, Sir Mark Trebasil 
quitted his concealment and approached them. They 
did not see him, having resumed their walk, and 
turned into an avenue that led among the trees. He 
followed slowly, not overtaking them, and not hear- 
ing the whispered conversation that ensued between 
them, 

“T shall not agein attempt to reconcile you two, 
Joliette,” said Rossitur, tenderly. ‘“ Your natures 
are alike proud and fiery. You ought never to have 
come together. I wish that a meeting between you 
and Sir Mark could be avoided. I have the liveliest 
apprehensions for your future. If you were to go 
abroad for a while——” 

“T will not be driven from my home, Adrian. I 
will not be separated from my boy,” cried the young 
wife, vehemently. “ Myson will be as safe nowhere 
as here, in the secret rooms prepared for him. And 
if I were to go away I could not have him with me. 
No, no, I shall stay !” 

“Then you must meet Sir Mark.” 

“T will be prepared for the meeting.” 

* You will have need of all your fortitude, bravery 
and self-command. He is terrible.” 

“Yes, I know it, but I will dare much to keep my 
boy under my own eyes. I shall have more to bear and 
brave than you can guess. Adrian, Helena Malverne 
cannot forgive me for having been installed in her 
place Lere, Sheis myenemy.” 

“* Buc not one to be feared. She knows nothing— 
suspects nothing.” 

“There you mistake. She ‘knows and suspects 
everything, or nearly everything!” exclaimed Jo- 
liette. “She saw the baby on that day when our 
riding party stopped at the Brae cottage. And 
while she was in London she came upon some old 
friends who saw my godmother and me at the Hétel 
Meurice through our open parlour door, at a moment 
when I had my boy in my arms. And she asked me 
if that baby were not the same Meggy Dunn had in 
charge at the Brae cottage. You see that she sus- 
pects that the boy is mine.” 

“Then the woman is dangerous,” 

“And thatis not all. She has discovered through 
some other prying friend that we were at the 
Chiteau Croisac, near Arpignon, in France. Sup- 
pose she should send some one to make inquiries 
there? She would find that I was known there as 
Lady Trebasil—that I should care little about—but 
she would discover that I had had’a child born there, 
She would tell Sir Mark, and he would take my 
child from me.” 

“ We must not borrow trouble, Joliette,” said Ros- 
situr, gently. “In the first place, Helena would not 
send any one to the Chateau Croisac. She has not 
money enough to spare in what she would think 
might turn out a wild-goose chase, You have given 
her a home, a generous support, money to expend in 
dress, and she will not risk the loss of these to gratify 





her spite agaiust you, Sheis a very practical young 


woman, and the income you-allow her she will not 
lightly jeopardize. You are too full of fears, Jo- 
liette. 

“T am full of fears, Adrian, fall of vague terrors,” 
said Joliette, drearily. “Oh, if Sir Mark would only 
go away again !” 

She laid ber head wearily down upon Rossitur's 
arm, and drew a long, sobbing sigh. The boyish 
face drooped over her as Rossitur begged her to keep 
up her courage and hope for the best. 

* It will all come out right, my poor little sister,” 
he said. ‘‘Only remember that your cbild's safety 
depends upon your courage !” 

e put his arm around her waist. And just then, 
as once before, in the wood at Stromberg, Sir Mark 
Trebasil emerged frem his conoealment and ap- 
proached them, with blazing eyes and white aud 
terrible countenance. Joliette uttered a cry of 
terror, and Rossitur folded herin his‘arms. Sir Mark 
faced them both, exclaiming, with a very fary of 
mockery: 

“And so we three meet again. Well, madam 
what have you to eay for yourself?” 

(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


A CHrar Gatvanic Barrery.—Mr. W. M. 
Symons proposes a cheap but convenient galvanic 
battery. Each of the zinc plates was two inches 
square, and covered with fustian or other fabric, 
outside which thick copper wire was wound to form 
the other plate; the exciting liquid’ was tweak ohlo- 
ride of zinc. Pairs of plates ‘thus made could be 
arranged in series to form'a battery to give out 
weak currents for a great length of time. ’ 

A Szutr-REGIsTERING apparatus for measuring 
the chemical action of heat is described in a paper 
by Professor Roscoe. The tint produced by the ex- 
posure of a certain prepared sensitive paper to the 
sun can be measured ona self-registering principle. 
By this means can be determined, with a great de- 
gree of accuracy, the relative amount of chemical 
action falling upon the earth’s surface from the 
sun and the variations which take place from hour 
to hour, day to day, and season to season in that 
action, 

To Dustror Rosz Stvuas.—Nothing will so 
thoroughly destroy rose slugs as wood ashes. The 
ashes must be sifted on early inthe morning while 
the leaves are damp, the branches being turned 
over carefully, so that the under sides of the leaves, 
to which the young slugs cling, may get their share 
of the siftings. Ifthe night has been dewless, in 
order to make the work thorough, first sprinkle the 
bushes, and the ashes will then cling to the slugs, 
to their utter destruction. This may be repeated 
without injury to the roses as often as the pests 
make their appearance. 

TEMPERATURE AT GREAT HEtGutTs.—Professor 
Wahl, who accompanied Professor Wise in a recent 
balloon ascent, gives the following account of the 
temperature experienced;—““The maximum tempera- 
ture observed was 97 deg. at starting, and this con- 
tinued 1,300ft. At 2,000ft. it was 96 deg. ; at 3,800ft., 
85 deg. The fall went on until, at the greatest 
altitude attained—viz., 8,743ft.—the temperature 
was but 68 deg. It fell gradually as we descended, 
but was lower than in the ascent, owing, doubtless, 
to approaching twilight and the attendant lessening 
of the sun’s power.” Observations were also made 
with a view to estimate the quantity and quality of 
any mechanical or other impurities of the atmo- 
sphere, but it will require some little time and 
careful work before any information on this point 
can be made public. 

New MaGnero-MecHanicaL SEPARATOR.— A 
new form of magnetic separator, for the removal of 
fine particles of iron that become mixed with turn- 
ings and filings of copper and brassfrom workshops 
has recently been devised by M. Varin, of Paris. 
Two superposed hollow cylinders turn in the same 
direction, and upon them the material te be separ- 
ated is scattered throngh a hopper. The surface of 
the cylinders consists in bands of soft iron, which are 
kept in a magnetic state. The particles of iron are 
attracted to these cylinders, and at a certain period 
of revolution are brushed therefrom into a recep- 
tacle, while the scraps of other metal fall to the bot- 
tom of the apparatus. The machine is said to be 
capable of separating 1,100 lb. of material per hour, 
It has also recently been employed by M. Mangon, 
for detecting titanic iron in arable earth, with re- 
markable precision, the iron, in such small quanti- 
ties as 15 or even 7 grains in 22 pounds of earth, 
having been readily separated. 

THE LIGHTS OF THE HEAVENS. 

THE spectroscope has explored the far-off space 
of heaven. The light of hundreds of stars has been 
analyzed, and nebula, scarcely visibie, have had the 
quality of their radiations revealed by its aid. The 
light, in some cases very feeble, with which a num- 
ber of stars shine, gives a spectrum with dark lines 











like the solar spectrum, and this fact proves to ne 
that the constitution of these stars is like that of 
our sun. Aldebaran sends us records of hydrogen, 
magnesium, and calcium, which abound in solar 
light, and also those.of metals which are rare or 
absent, as tellurium, antimony and mercury. 

Nebula, twenty thousand times less brilliant than 
a candle at a distance of 13,000 ft., have still given 
@ spectrum ; for their light, although feeble, is very 
simple in its constitution, and the spectram which 
it gives consists only of two or.three bright bands, 
one of hydrogen, the other of nitrogen. These 
nebula, which gives a spectrum of bright lines, aro 
those which the most powerful telescopes canno; 
resolve ; there is an “ abyss ” between them and re. 
solvable nebule, which, like ordinary stars, give a 
spectrum with dark lines. 

What an effort of the human mind! To discover 
the constitution 6f the stars ‘of ‘which the distances 
are unknown, of nebule which are not yet ‘worlds ; 
to establish a classification of alt the stars, and stil] 
more to guess their ages—ah, tell me, is not this o 
trium yh for science? Yes, we have class-d them 
escoshiag to their ages. Stars coloured, stars yel- 
low, stars white; the ‘white are the hottest and tho 
youngest ; their spectrum is composed of a few lines 
only, and these lines are dark. Hydrogen predo- 
minates. Traces of magnesium are also mot with, 
of iron, and perhaps of sodium ; and if it is true that 
Sirius was.a red star in the time of the ancients, it 
owed perhaps its tint to the greater abundance of 
hydrogen at that epoch. Our sun, Aldebaran, Aro- 
turus, are among the yellow stars. In their spectra 
the hydrogen lines are less developed, but the me- 
tallic lines are fine and numerous. The coloured 
stars are not so hot aud.are older. In consequence 
of their age, they emit less vivid light. In them 
there is little or mo hydrogen. Metallic lines 
abound, but one also 8 channelled spaces liko 

lines of compounds. The temperature being 
lower, these latter can exist whether they consist oi 
atoms joined to others of the same kind, or whether 
they contain groups of heterogeneous atoms. 

As to matter, it is everywhere the same, and the 
hydrogen of water we meet with in our sun, in Sirus 
and in the nebulm, everywhere it moves, every where 
it vibrates ; and the movements which appear to us 
inseparable from atoms ure also the origin of all 
physical and chemical force. M. W. 








WITH HIS EYES OPEN. 

Hz was a very young man, doubtless with eyes 
not yet open to all life’s snares, as he sauntered care- 
lessly along that June day. He was fair, handsome, 
happy-looking, in harmony generally with the bright, 
pleasant things around him. 

The clock pointed taten minutes past two. Anna- 
bel Day had promised to meet him at two o'clock. 
He turned with a slight air of disappointment, and 
walked back slowly. 

What if she had not come ? 

He had anticipated seeing her this afternoon so 
much. He was almost ready to feel vexed, if — 

But there she was, coming. 

She stepped quickly—a tall, youthful, graceful girl, 
with pale, clear skin, and golden-hazel eyes; a proud, 
shy, beantiful creature, foranyone to win and admire. 
She looked fresh as a flower as she advanced in her 
silver-tinted spring costume, quite inexpensive in its 
details, but with a delightful newness, an air of pre- 
cision and bon ton, She held her neatly-gloved hand 
out. 

“ Yes, I am ten minutes late, /know. Bat I have 
finished all my shopping, and am free until train 
time.” 

“ Pree ?” returned Floyd Winchell, laughing ; ‘‘ you 
mean bound to me unconditionally, remember, for the 
afternoon.” 

She blushed,—a shell-pink blush that became her 

uty. 

“You see what my ideas of liberty are,” she re- 
plied, coyly. 

Young Winchell was drawing her hand within his 
arm. The little pressure, the thrill in his eyes as he 
looked into hers, answered the remark. 

They were going to dine first, But there was 10 
need of haste, They walked side by side, absorbed 
in each other, yet feeling vaguely the delicious 
warmth in the air, the tender green of the foliage, 
the tasteful toilets of the passing crowd, the glory 
of the shop windows. : 

Floyd stopped at a corner to buy a rosebud set in 
heartsease. 

“ When my sisters come in to shop they al ays 
have their- hands full of parcels,” he said. ‘“ You 
manage things better than any one else, Annabel; 
how is it?” and he looked admiringly at her. 

There was nothing awry or out of place. Her fan 
and umbrella hung from her belt, her hands were free, 
her hat straight, her face unweary. 

“ Your sisters have a great deal more to purchase 
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than I, Floyd. I suppose that is the reason, I 
ordered my parcels: to be sent to the station. It is 
go much pleasanter not.to carry them about.” 

“Of course, And you are quite sure of finding 
them all at the last-minute?” 

“Oh, yes. No one over disappoints ‘me, Floyd,” she 
gaid, with a bewitching assuraxce iu her lovely eyes. 
“And then I don’t wait uatil the very last minute.” 

“ You will have to to-night.” 

“Why ?” 

“0, because -your master wills it. Besides that 
{ hava senta telegram to Lina that you will not 
be at home until eleven. And I have bought tickets 
for the theatre. That will be over just in time for 
us to catch the last train, Don’t you like it, Anna- 
bel ?” 

“Yes, very much indeed, Only—if we should 
lose the train, or have no time to get my parcels.” 

“Have no fears. I will engage a cabman to go 
to the booking-office and procure the bundles in ad- 
vance.” 

“ How thoughtfal you are, Floyd. And how easy 
it is to manage when one has plenty of money.” 

He winced, just the least in the world, 

“ You always bring that in, Anuabel. Should wo 
not be just as happy this afternoon, even if.we had 
not plenty of money?” 

“T have no doubt we should be very happy, pro- 
viding we had enough to dine and get home.” 

“I think I should have said ‘ perfectly happy,’ 
without any conditions,” he replied, smiling. “I am 
sure I should be,” 

They were seated in a corner of the sumptuous 
restaurant, before the marble table crowded with 
delicacies, . 

Floyd had given his youthful imagination free 
play in ordering the dinner; ‘and Annabel had 
taken a hasty breakfast of her own preparation at 
seven o'clock. So they ate and. chatted with the 
appetite of youth and theenjoyment of each other’s 
company. 

Fagged, fashionable women, idle epicures of ‘men, 
looked at them from time to time with languid envy. 
A suburban bride. How. very, young! How ‘very 
pretty! Ah, the delight of first love! 

Annabel had eaten her strawberries. and Floyd had 
drunk his coffee at last. 

They were in the street once more, her little hand 
within his arm, untold possibilities of delight before 
them. The blue sky, the graceful foliage of the 
drooping limes, the gay songs of canaries hung in 
open windows, the wandering perfumes of summer 
rw the life and gaiety of the street surrounding 
them. 

“ How lovely the world is, Floyd !’’ 

“How happy we are, Annabel !” 

So they went picture-seeking and book-buying. 

Floyd bought a medallion of St..Agnes-and.a copy 
of aengee< Lost” to.add to Annabel’s number of 
parcels, 

“T want to buy a little ring for you,”:he said, as 
they left the bookseller’s, “and ‘then we shall -have 
barely time to get our tea and reach tho: theatre,” 

The girl blushed. 

“Leave the ring till some other time. We have 
had pleasure enough for to-day. It »sesme almost 
like tempting Fate to enjoy one’s self so greedily,” 

He pressed her hand. They were looking -a little 
grave and weary, both of them, in the lengthen- 
ing shadows—weary with their.own excess of hap- 
piness. 

“T had not meant.to buy the-ring to-day, dear, but 
something prompts me to, I want something very 
lovely to circle this. precions little finger, and I have 
been thinking of writing to.my-friend. Dillon, who is 
abroad, you know, about selecting one for you. But 
such @ strong impulse has come to me that iI cannot 
wait. It seems to me it will bode ill-luck if I do not 
put a ring on your finger to-night.” 

“What difference:could a ring make, Floyd ?” 

“I dou’t know, It seemsias though nothing could 
make any difference between ‘us now, ‘after to-day. 
But | shall not feel easy. unless I leave my ring on 
your finger,” 

‘How Lina would laugh at your:sanperstition.” 

“Lina? Ah, yes, She could not understand what 
We have enjoyed to-day, could she ?” 

“Perhaps:she might havevunderstood:once. How 
dreadful to grow old.and change so!” and Annabel 
Day shivered a little bit, half at her thought, half 
with the gathering dampness in the air. 

7 They went into'the jeweller’s shop to choose the 

Dg. 

“Not opals,’” ‘Annabel said; “they are unlucky ; 
ner emeralds—green means forsaken,” in a whisper. 
— not diamonds; they mean mere money's 

rt a.” 

The joweller opened a caseand displayed a cutting 
iu chrysophrase, a winged, wonder-wrought figure 
with a circle of gleaming pearls for the setting. 

The lover's eyes rested on the gem with enthu- 





siasm. The discovery of so rare and preciousa ring 
was like a signet upon the delights of the day. 

Annabel was almost frightened. at ‘the amount of 
money with which the treasure was secured. Floyd 
Winchell had been bred: to:a fortune,..and. she toa 
pittance. Gratification, atany cost, was his:first im- 
pulse, and calculation hers. 

They stopped for tea, aftermmaking their purchase, 
and then drove to the theatre. It «was pleasant to 
sit among thevelvet cushions and rest; and to look 
away from the sham love-scenes of the stage into 
each other’s eyes, and live ® more exciting drama 
than any players could act; and at last to see the 
curtain drop, With indifference, since the beatings of 
their own hearts held a livelier interest than any 
love story. 

They hurried to their cab, wherethe parcels were 
all safe, and drove rapidly to thesstation. ‘The train 
was ten minutes behind time,#hey! learned at the 
office. Annabel shivered again«as“she and Floyd 
walked up and down the platform to pass the time. 

** Annabel, you have no shawl, and your dress how 
thin! _ This is unpardonable” 

“T expected to be af home tibifore dark, you 


know.” 

“ And I have kept you. “Heavens ! how should I 
forgive myself if this shaald give you:a cold—if you 
should be ill!’’ 

“Oh, I shall not be ill, ‘I have-not felt cold until 
now, | se 
3 "some ; from the 
platform ; “the night-ex 1 be after:you.” 

And the train ‘orward into the darkness, 
swinging with the rapidity ofits motion. 

Floyd and Annabalponsemeated, forgot all butone 
another. They hadwanihout’s ride before them,but 
they could no longercenjoy their own companion- 
ship, dor Aunabel »wasmnamistakeably cold. .‘Bvery 
time thecdoor opensd eshe «shivered in the damp 
dra 


ught, 

amen a ae) ore amomggen from » next 
sta jif money can:proaureiit,’’ Floyd said. 

‘“¥an are boas ‘hevethree minates, and 
you’ vegot to do it,” ‘tovtthaguard, springing 
from the:train as itislowed. 

‘ “*Togen’t do.it,” »was: the response. “I'm behind 
time: 

‘* Don’t-you leave :me;” shoutdd theyyoung man, 
disappearing with:great strides. 

The guard - was »wéll :eqquainédd with his pas- 

would:not havewaitdd forany ordinary 

j belonged 

- ! rd young Floyd, 

poptiler, «ganevous, »wodd ‘fellow that he was, he 

couldi’¢leave him. He listened along the track with 

bated breath, There was no sound or sign ofthe 

express yet, It was perilous work, but he had-run 

just as close before, and got through safe. They 

had gained three minutes since they left the city. 

He would give Floyd these minutes and crowd on a 
little more steam, 

The track was. straight behind them, straight and 
silent. through the obscurity. He hung a second red 
light on his rear car,.and pulled the bell. The three 
minutes were up. He stood with one foot on the 
ground, the other on the step. 

“ All right.!’’ he shouted. 

“ Ahoy!” came Floyd Winchell’s breathless voice, 
as he leapt.and sprang towards the moving train. 

He could not leave him then. Three minutes and 
thirty seconds. Floyd was in; the train under full 
headway. 

Floyd brought a shawl, with which he staggered 
towards Annabel, well nigh exhausted from his rapid 


run. 
‘“‘ Where did you get it ?” she asked, as soon.as he 
could. speak. 
“ Oh, from Orrin’s.” 
“ How your heart beats ; I can hear it.” 


“ Are you warm,.Annabel ?” 

“Oh, yes. How nice it feels! Whatafunny ad- 
venture to end.the day with. We shall never forget 
it.” 
He slipped his arm about her waist, under the 
shawl. 

This was:ja new intoxication, this feeling which 
had come to him since'the ring was bought—thatshe 
was his, his very own, 

“ How tired you must be, darling.” 

“ We are almost home now,” in a weary, tender 
tone. 

“ Yes,"—drawing her a little closer, clasping. her 
a little tighter,—" yes—our day—Annabel !” 

“ Heaven !” 

People in the train remembered afterward the 
utterance of the last words. The hiss of horror, the 
mingléd stupor and entreaty of the girl’s shriek, and 
almost before its utterance the sway and crash. The 
train was invaded by a fiend, the scalding water de- 
luging the miserable inmates; the red coals like 


horrible hailstones falling about them. A crash, a 
wreck ; mangled bodies mixed with shattered spokes 
and planks—scenes too dreadful to relate. Thenight 
express had-run into the train. 

Annabel Day came to her senses in the cool June 
daybreak in her own bed. Her elder sister was 
moving softly about the room, picking up scattered 
garments—the fragments of the pretty suit in which 
“Annabel had gone to London:the previous day. The 
girl remembered all.as she awoke. She sighed. 

“ How much am I hurt, Lina?” 

“You are somewhat scalded, dear, about your face 
and neck. The doctor thinks not very seriously.” 

2 ened Then I eo" bescarred.” 

“ We hopenot, dearest, You must try tonot worry.” 

« Was iegdibawt 2” . ‘ 

“Yai 
. Something. in’ the brief word pierced Annabel’s 

eart. 

“ Not killed !"\shevcried; “not killed, Lina?” 

“No, heis-alive, ‘There is an injury to the hip- 
joint. ‘They have sentto London for surgeons. No- 
thing»positive cau beckvewn till they arrive.” 

nnabel liftedther adds suddenly. 

“My-wing. | Itisqgond!” sho said, wildly. 

“What ving, Annabel?” 

“Hew could Lihewellest it? My gloves were on.” 

“ Wihat.are yautilking of, dear ?” 

“ima, Ployd libought«a ring—an exquisite and 
coue—forue, Someone must have stolen it 


after theaccident.” 
“ |tdieomottimpessthle. "The confusion was frightful. 
[t was an hour after 


I got Sherewboat: midnight. 
before yomaddPigyd were found.” 

Annabebshuddered. 

“ Whatallhorrible termination to thathappy day.” 

“ Poor shit! ‘Ibweas alhappy day, then?” 

“* Oh, solhappy, Hina!” 

“ And gaveyoua ring, you‘ssy. Did hoe 
wask you défisitely to marry him ?” 

‘There waseslight pause. 

“*T don’t ¢hi#k he did in just-eoomany words, but 
it was the sameithing.” 

“No, Ans@bél, it is not the same'thing,” said tho 
-elder sister, with « sigh. “A man that means to 
marry @ girliif/hecean will ask her plainly if she 
will marry him.” 

“T am sureMleyd wants to marry me. It seoms 
as though we were both too young to think about 
marrying just’yet. We love each other dearly, 
Lina. ‘That.is enough forthe present, is not it, 
Lina?” 

Carolina!Day haditmrned ‘her head away to wipo 
the tears from herseyes. 

“\Annabel,-yoware too dear to me for me to see 
syouetifer. <Any thing that disappointed you would 
\kiitme, TPhis is why I am so nervous and anxious 

4 relations with Floyd Winchell. When 
his telegram came that you were going to stay till 
the late train, such a weight oppressed my heart that 
the news of the accident hardly made it heavier. [ 
could not bear to have you stay. And I wish you 
had not taken the ring until you were definitely en- 
gaged.” 

Annabel sighed, 

“ Well, the ring is gone, 
engaged now, Lina.” 

“If you were situated differently, if you had a 
father or a brother, or if we were wealthy, Floyd 
Winchell would have come to terms before this, for 
he has been courting you fora year. But you have 
nothing but your pretty face, and he is not the first 
man who has ventured to trifle with a girl who was 
pretty, poor and unprotected.” 

“Lina, nothing could persuade me that Floyd's 
heart.is.not the seat of honour, He is as tender and 
delicate as if I were a princess. Do you know how 
he got off the train at Langley, and risked his life 
to get me a shawl ?” 

Poor Lina Day shook her head. Just now, with 
the lovers separated as they were, on beds of pain, 
with the very shadow of death between them, either 
counsel or reflections seemed alike idle. She would 
not tell her young sister that one thing would con- 
vince her as to the honour or dishonour of Floyd 
Winchell’s intentions. 

“T must leave you now. Perhaps you will sleep 
when the room is quiet. You are to have a powder 
if you are restless. I should not have let you tali 
so much.” 

And Lina drew the shutters and shut out the bird 
songs, straightened the sheets, arranged the bandagea 
that swathed the girl’s face and throat, and went 
away lightly, closing the door. 

As soon as she was alone, Annabel hid her face in 
the pillows and cried bitterly. Her poor burnt face! 
Would Floyd still love her if her beauty was dis- 
figured? What dreary things Lina had said. Could 
they be true, or only the out-growth of Lina’s own 
disappointed life. Ah! what a horrible terminatior 
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to such a happy day! 
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[FLOYD 8 WELCOME. } 





Meanwhile, in the state chamber of the great 
house to which he had been carried, Floyd Winchell 
lay upon the carved bed, with its embroidered linen 
and satin spread, lulled by opiates to the craz- 
ing pain with which his consciousness had re- 
turned. 

The household was all astir. One and another 
they came and went—father and mother and sisters 
—in mute suspense, to look at their darling and 
wander away to watch the clock, or give some order, 
or pace the piazza, watching for the expected train 
which should bring the surgeons, upon whose verdict 
hung the life and well-being of this cherished, only 
son. Within the chamber, through whose open 
windows floated the fragrance of roses on the deli- 
Vious morning air, the village doctor sat, with his fin- 
ger on his patient’s pulse, turning from time to time 
his anxious eyes to the stolid face of the clock. 

Seven o'clock came at last, and with it the phy- 
sicians. ‘Chere was a long, thorough examination, 
an anxious consultation, 

At last they carried the result to Mr. Winchell. 
His son’s life was not in immediate danger. But— 
he would be lame for life; lame, and probably more 
or less an invalid. 

“ Save his life,” said the afllicted father ; “only save 
his life!” P 

Truly a horrible ending to that happy day. 

* > * * * 


It was the end of June. The roses had bloomed 
and faded; the birds had hatched and flown; the 
grain had ripened and the grass grown tall; just as 
though no incidents of human misery came to mar 
the harmony of the lapsing hours. 

Annabel Day was up and about the house. She 
had escaped wonderfuliy, every one said, from her 
accident. There were no scars on the fair face; 
only a slight redness that a few months would re- 
move. 

She was alone in the cottage this day. Lina had 
gone out; gone on a mission the thought of which 
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kept the younger sister's heart in a flutter of expec- 
tation, She had ,one to see Floyd Winchell, 

The young man had passed through extreme suf- 
fering within this month. The fractured bones of 
the injured joint had been set, and were slowly 
knitting, but abscesses had continued to form, and 
there were indications of permanent disease to result 
from the concussion of this sensitive joint. The 
local irritation seemed to have spread through his 
entire frame. He was peevish, feverish, and despon- 
dent. 

Upon this special morning he woke from his un- 
refreshing sleep early. ‘I'he doctors were to visit 
him at seven o’clock, and he had been promised that 
if his condition were favourable he might sit up for 
a little while in a reclining chair that had been pro- 
cured for his use. 

The moment that his slight stir indicated that he 
was awake his elder sister stepped from the adjoining 
room, which one or other of the family had occupied 
during every moment of thetime since Floyd was hurt. 
There were three of the Winchell girls—cold, proud, 
proper girls—no longer young, never beautiful, but 
animated with one feeling not uncommon among the 
girls of similar families. They were devoted to their 
only brother—so devoted that his present prostrate 
condition seemed almost their opportunity. Never be- 
fore had they been privileged to coddle and humour 
him as their hearts craved to do. 

Agnes Winchell stepped lightly in, bringing the 
Sévres bowl of tempered water, the sponge and 
damask napkins for her brother’s ablutions. When 
she had performed these she stepped for a moment 
away, and again returned with the tray containing bis 
light breakfast. Meantime she had not spoken; it 
irritated Floyd to be asked how he felt. 

He pushed away the jeily and broth. 

“Itis nearly seven. I will wait till they come; 
perhaps I may sit up to eat my breakfast.” 

Agnes took her seat in sileuce. By-aud-bye she 
said; 
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“T hear the train.” 

A faint flush came to Floyd’s face. 

“They might as well let me get up. I shall dis 
here,” he said. 

Perhaps the surgeons thonght so. Any way they 
gave permission for him to be cautiously lifted to the 
cushioned chair. This chair was placed by the 
window. Floyd’s hungry eyes devoured tho sceus 
without—the !uwn, the garden, the droning bees 

“Who would hare thought a month ago that | 
should be thankful! even vo sit here, crippled and 
prisoned ?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Dear Floyd, be grateful that it is no worse,” said 
his mother. , 

“ We must make a littlo festival in honour of the 
occasion,” interposed Agnes, gaily; “ what shall we 
do in celebration ?” 

“Give the school-children a strawberry feast out 
here on the lawn, eh, Floyd, where you could watch 
them ?” 

Mrs. Winchell was inclined to good works. 

“That would be delightful indeed,” returned the 
invalid, with supreme irony. 

“ Pray, mother, let Floyd make his own proposals,” 

“ Why, of course, Agnes, if the dear boy has any 
desire we shall be only too glad to gratify it. I only 
thought of something to divert his mind.” 

‘My mind doesn’t need any diversion, mother, and 
if you want a celebration, Agnes, have it on the other 
side of the house, WhatI wish it that you sends 
message to Miss Annabel Day. Tell her that I am 
sitting up, and wish she would come and see me. 
Send the carriag@é with the message, and let it wait 
till she is ready to come.” 

There was a dead silence. 

‘* T suppose what I said was plain,” continued Floyd, 
with his eyes closed and lips compressed, at the end 
of a minute. 

“ Certainly, dear, of course. I was jst going for 
my portfolio,” and Agnes then rose to go, beck oning 
her mother to follow her from the r20m. 

“ You see,” whispered Mrs. Wiachell. 

“Pray hush. Let me manage tim alone.” 

“ He will marry her in spite of you. You see she 
is his first thought.” 

Agnes did not stop to hear her mother’s forebod- 
ings. She procured her writing materials, and re- 
turned to her brother. 

“ Floyd,” she said, after a little hesitation, her pen 
suspended over the sheet, “I wish you were able to 
write this message.” 

“IT wish 1 were.” 

“ Because I think Miss Day will hardly feel like 
coming here, so conspicuously, in our carriage, uvless 
indeed she comes as your betrothed wife.” 

** You can consider that she comes in that pesi- 
tion.” 

“ You became engaged to hor, then, that day?” 

“ Agnes, I don’t know that I am bound to explain 
my private affairs to you, or to any one else. | in- 
tend to marry Annabel Day. I wish her sent for. 
That is enough for you to act upon.” 

Agnes Winchell’s heart gave e little leap. They 
were not positively engaged, or he would have said 
80. 
“Dear Floyd,” her pen still trembling above the 
page, ‘of course lam going to send for Mim» Day 
at once ; but a disappointment, just now, would be sv 
bad for you. I want you to reflect that she may not 
come. First, she has not been out yet ; she may not 
be able to drive so far; and again a sense of delicacy 
may prevent her; and still again, my poor darling, 
a month has changed you greatly. Is Annabel Day 
the sort of girl who would or would not be affected 
by this change? Dear Floyd, at the very best, life 
has got to have a very different outlook to you from 
what it hada month ago. Your dancing and ridiug 
and mountain-climbing are done with. You have 
nothing better than this invalid’s chair to louk for- 
ward to for perhaps years. Dear, precious boy, who 
is going to make you happiest, beside it? I should 
not say these things did [ not know that they must 
have occurred to you; or, any way, that they ought 
to have occurred to you. I am going to write now 
to Miss Day, but tell me, before I bring ber, is it 
fair to bind her to a prolonged engagement dependent 
upon your capricious recovery? It may be long be- 
fore you ought to marry, or even if you marrie¢ her 
at once, could you expect to fulfil the hopes you have 
inspired while courting her? She has dreamed, 
without doubt, of being your wife—the wife of & 
wealthy, brilliant young man; she has looked for- 
ward to a brilliant social position, a gay life; admira- 
tion, dress, gaiety and display. You, tied to this 
chair, could you expect her to spend her life beside 
it? or could you be happy in merely supplying the 
means for her enjoyment, in which you had uo lot 
or part?” 

Miss Winchell ceased. She said to herself that 
desperate diseases require desperate remedies; that 
she was cruel only in order to be kind. 
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Her brother leaned his head upon his hand, and 
closed his eyes. Py 

“] have wearied you, Floyd, have I not ? 

“Well, yes, somewhat.” 

The tone was dejected, Miss Winchell knew that 
the shots had told. She dipped her pen in the ink, 
and wrote : 

“ My dear Miss Day, 

“My brother is sitting up for the fir-t time. 
He desires to eee you, and has asked me to send the 
carriage, hoping that you will do him the favour to 
drive over, if you are able. Allow me to beg you to 
have no scruples as to the propriety of your doing so. 
After the frightful mutual risk to which my brother 
and yourself were subjected, nothing can be more 
patural than your wish to compare your experiences. 
Use your own convenience as to time. The coach- 
man has directions to await your orders, 

“Very truly, 
“ AGNES WINCHELL.” 

She handed this to her brother. He said “ Very 
well,” almost impatiently. 

There was nothing to object to; it was all he 
could ask, but it galled him. 

Annabel Day took the note herself from the coach- 
man’s hand at the door. She turned a little pale 
as she read and handed it to her sister, asking: 

“ What shall I do about it, Lina?” 

Lina’s lip curled. 

“Can youask? Willyon subject yourself to such 
humiliating condescension ?” 

‘‘ Miss Winchell is always hard and cold.” 

“T'rue, but mark what she says: ‘ You are to feel 
no scruples of delicacy ; you are not to come shyly, 
as you might if you and Floyd were engaged. 
Nothing will be thought of your coming by any- 
body. It will not warrant the assumption of any 
engagement.’ How careful she is! You are not to 
Guppose that they send the coach because you are to 
be Floyd’s wife.” 

“But Floyd did not write this.” 

“No, but he saw the note, of course, He may 
even have suggested that clause, lest you might sup- 
pose he wished to make his declaration. It is 
merely as his fellow-sufferer that he wishes to sce 

u,’ 

“Then I will not go.” 

_“My brave darling! That is your wisest deci- 
sion.” 

“ How shall I decline, Lina ?” 

The elder sister sat thoughtful for a few moments. 

“Say,” she said, finally, “that it is not thought 
best for you to drive so far quite yet—it is more than 
two miles you know. And say how thankful and 
happy you are that Floyd is able to sit up, and that 
I shall come over in the course of the day to congra- 
tulate him.” , 

“ You, Lina?” 

“Yes. Aundif he has anything to say he must say 
it to me.” 

Poor Annabel wrote her note with pale cheeks and 
tearful eyes. 

“Am I to go home, miss?” deprecated the coach- 
man, when Lina gave it to him. 

“Certainly.” 

“Mr. Floyd will feel bad. He had me bring the 
horses around for him to see afore I started. It’s the 
first thing he’s seemed to care about.’ 

Miss Day bowed gravely, and closed the door. 

“T did not think she would come in answer to such 
& summons,” was Floyd’s gloomy rejoinder when the 
messenger returned, 

Miss Winchell thought over it acutely. 

“Floyd, she will not come, unless as your be- 
trothed wife, What does this argue?” 

“Annabel feels herself to be my betrothed wife, 
Agnes, She wears my ring upon her finger,” 

“But yet you have not proposed marriage ?” 

“ Not definitely,” 

“ That is what she wishes you to do.” 

“Why should she ?” 

“Floyd, you are rich, and she is poor. She must 
secure a settlement.” 

“But a little while ago you thought it was not 
fair for me to bind her by an indefinite engagement; 
you doubted whether she would marry me with my 
changed prospects. It seems to me you contradict 
yourself,” 

“Floyd, if love was her only motive I might 
doubt whether the change which has come over 
you would not change even her affection. But if 
she has other motives, if it is your money which 
tempts her, she will undoubtedly still desire io marry 
you,” 

“Agnes,” said the young man, “you are the ver 
Serpent in Eden, I wish you wonld go away and let 
me rest my head.” ; 
L Miss Winchell went humbly. Desperate diseases 
rs cng desperate remedies. Her brother should not 

Mary Annabel Day, with her pretty face and her 
Scheming tricks, if she could prevent if. 





Nothing came of Carolina Day’s call at Winchell 
Park. She was taken to Floyd’s room, where, in an 
atmosphere made oppressive by the three feminine 
Winchells, she made a brief, cold call. She was truly 
shocked by the change in Floyd, and her endeavours 
to conceal it were set down to her duplicity. 

She was glad when the end came, and she got 
away. She took her cry out, on the road, so as to 
make her account of her visit as pleasant as possible 
to Annabel, who waited and wandered about the little 
rooms through the cool hours of the summer after- 
noon, in feverish anxiety for her sister's return. 

“My poor Annabel, Floyd Winchell will be a help- 
less cripple anda fretful invalid all his life. He wants 
a strong, patient nurse, not a beautiful young wife. 
If you were engaged to him ten times over, it would 
be best to give him up.” 

“T will never give him up, Lina, until some other 
woman has a better claim than I upon him.” 

“Oh, Annabel, has his money so strong a fascina- 
tion? It would not make you happy.” 

“ His money,” retorted the younger girl, with scorn. 
“T care nothing for his money. Would to Heaven 
he were as r as I, and then I might marry him 


and work for him and nurse him, to prove how Ilove 
him.’ 
And Annabel dropped her fair head, and cried long 
and bitterly. 
* 


+ * * 

It was talked of through the village that the 
Winchells were going away. And the talk came of 
course to Annabel Day’s ears. It was the last of 
August now, and the outward traces of her accident 
were nearly effaced. But she was drooping and pale, 
The physician said it would take her some time to 
recover from the nervous shock. It she had been a 
wealthy patient, he would have prescribed change of 
air and scene. But as the Day girls had only their 
little home and a small income with which to main- 
tain it, no one could propose expensive remedies for 
their maladies. 

Week had succeded week, and one month and then 
another had passed away, since the morning when 
Mr. Winchell’s coachman had come in his pomp on 
his fruitless errand, and no farther communication 
had reached Annabel from her lover, 

In truth, Floyd, with an invalid’s morbid judgment, 
and with the ever-active poison of his sister’s words 
distilling in his brain, was angry with her. He 
thought she might come to see him. It looked like 
prudishness for her to stay away. Or perhaps she 
was so truly shocked by his changed future that she 
wished to consider all at an end between them. Or 
again perhaps, as his sister said—But no, he would 
not believe that. So day by day he lay wearily iu 
his chair, and chewed the cud of unpalateable faucies 
concerning his love. 

He gained in strength, however, and at the earliest 
practicable day his physicians advised his removal to 
some medicinal springs. 

“And if one place doesn’t agree with him, try 
~nother,” said the learned counsel. “ Keep him 
cheerful. Let him have his way.” 

One of the young autocrat’s first exercises of power 
was to dethrone his sisters. He would have a com- 
petent male nurse—a hired nurse who could take 
orders. He didn’t want a posse of hysterical women 
worrying his life away with their notions! Alas for 
fraternal gratitude. 

So the nurse was hired, and preparations made to 
depart. Floyd took his own carriage, into which he 
might be lifted with ease, and when he was arranged 
for the transit to the train, while the family baggage 
was being strapped to the coach, he said to his nurse 
and valet, coolly: 

“ Tell the man to drive to Miss Day’s.” 

The man touched his hat. It was not his province 
to suggest that they might lose the train. 

The carriage stopped before the door. Annabel 
Day, without a moment’s preparation, had to go down 
to meet her lover—to speak the decisive wordsin the 
hearing of the two servants, 

“ We little thought it would be so long before we 
met again, Annabel,” said the invalid, sadly, holding 
out his hand. 

“Little indeed. Are you better? You are going 
away aad 

“ Yes,”’ more sadly still. 

a moment to say good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, May you gain your health while you 
are gone.” 

* My health will never be what it was.” 

“It may. You must be cheerful for your friends’ 
sake.” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

And he released her hand. His ring was not on it 
he saw. And what platitudes she uttered to him; 
and how stately and unmoved she looked at him, 
More beautiful than ever, he thought, so marble-pale, 
with heavenly eyes, aud the simple plaits of fair, 
shining Lair falling over her shoulders. 


** I have only stopped for 





She could not appear to detain him, She stepped 
backward when he released her hand. Not for her 
life would she let the attendant see her agitated in 
parting from the man who had been her lover for a 
year, and was leaving her now like any chance 
acquaintance. 

“You may drive on,” Floyd said, quietly. “TI 
thought to see your sister too, Annabel. You will 
say good-bye for me?” 

“Her good wishes will follow you, with mine,” 
said Annabel. 

For an instant there was a wild, pathetic entreaty 
in her eyes. He must not go so. She lifted her 
arms ; her lips parted. He was gone. Shestagyered 
ror into the house and then fell fainting upon tie 

oor. 
The chilly autumnal twilights came on soon. 

Linda Day saw her sister paler and more spiritless 
than ever when the weather confined her within 
doors. The excitement of daily expectations was at 
anend, She had nothing to look forward to now. 
She folded her hands in listless apathy. 

* Annabel,” said Linda, cheerily, one morning, “ I 
haveaplan. I want you to accept Mrs. Carlton’s 
invitation this winter.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. She only invites me to help her 
with the children, so that she may give free rein to 
every hobby which ever a woman rode.” 

‘* Well, the care of the children won’t hurt you; 
and if Mrs. Carleton does ride Hobbies, she is a 
bright, wholesome, sensible woman ; just the tonic 
you need, 

“ And you?” 

“ Well, now you come to my plan. I am going to 
take two boarders, the Ives girls and their father. I 
shall want your room for his study. ‘The next 
summer we will spend the proceeds of my specula- 
tion.” 

Annabel sighed. She had not the spirit to remon- 
strate. And late November saw her domiciled with 
busy little Mrs. Carleton, forced in spite of herself to 
take an interest in everything, that is but senti- 
mental woes. In Mrs. Carleton’s calendar there was 
no such word as love-sick. 

The young, heart, like the young body, is recu- 
perative. Annabel began by degrees to forget how 
the whole world had seemed to slip out of view when 
she lost sight of Floyd Winchell’s carriage. Mrs. 
Carleton took her about, She met nice women and 
agreeable men. She was no longer very miserable. 
This then was the test to which she was to be put. 
This was the crucible in which her rejected love was 
to be proven. 

Lina Day’s speculation was a success. Her 
boarders were profitable in every way. The girls 
were teachers, clever and unexacting. ‘Their father, 
a bookworm, experimentalist and reviewer. Lina’s 
housekeeper's talent made them all more comfortable 
than they had ever been in their lives before. 

When July came, and her pleasure-trip was ripe, 
she could hardly get free from her guests. Finally 
they decided to remain, and “ find themselves ” during 
Lina’s absence, upon the condition that they might 
remain after her return, 

“ But Annabel’s room—your father could not dis- 
pense with his study.” 

Mr. Ives was present at this conversation, His 
slow faculties awoke to the exigency. 

“My dear Miss Day,” said he, weightily, “ that 
objection can be removed, During your absence I 
will have a wing built.” 

Lina and Annabel were at the seashore the 
elder enjoying her well-earned rest, the younger 
drifting along the current of such enjoyments as 
youth and beauty command even against one’s will. 
She had admirers whom she neither encouraged nor 
repulsed. Some way it seemed safer neither to feel 
nor think. She knew not what giant of emotion 
slept within her breast ready to rend her peace if 
once aroused. 

Among the train who followed her footsteps 
was Malcolm Walcott, a last winter’s acquaintance ; 
middle-aged, somewhat grave, highly intellectual. 
His preference distinguished her as that of no other 
man she knew. She liked the flattery of his atten- 
tions. Possibly she liked him; but when Lina said, 
“Mr, Walcott is in love with you, Annabel,” she 
sneered that “ Love’s paradise was out of date, like 
Adam’s.” 

It came though, the certainty of the surmise, 
aooner than she expected. Mr. Walcott was called 
away from the seaside, and the night before his de- 
parture he asked Annabel to walk with him to the 
beach. It was a silvery moonlit August night. 
They talked idly and easily of different topics as 
they wandered along the sands. There was nocon- 
straint ; they were almost too good friends to behave 
like lovers. 

A little boat lay high on the sands under the 
shelter of acliff. They stepped within it and sat 
down, silently watching the long lines of waves as 
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they rolled in glittering lengths and broke upon the 
sande, 

“Miss Day,” said Mr. Walcott, almost abruptly, 
at last, “I am afraid you do not realize that Ihave 
brought you out here this evening fur the purpose of 
asking you to be my wife.” 

Annabel started violeutly, not more from surprise 
thav because it struck her asso strange that Malcolm 
Walcott had begun his wooing with the very ques- 
tion with which Floyd Winchell never ended his. 
She covered her face with her hands: 

“Oh, why do you ask me su¢h a thing?” 

“Why,” gathering her cold hands into'his, “why 
Annabel? Because I love you more tenderly ‘than 
a whole life’s devotion can make ‘you aware ‘of; ve- 
cause you are so dear and precious that I want you 
for my own.” 

And he gazed into her fair, pale face, from ‘which 
he had taken the little hand. 

She shivered, 

“| wish you had not. I shall never marry any- 
body, Mr. Waleott.” 

He smiled. It seemed so-childish'to ‘him. 

“ T have been too abrupt ; I canwait and win your 
love patiently. We will not talk of it amy more to- 
night,” seeing her tremble with agitution. 

“No, oh, no! Wemust-end it here, Mr. Walcott. 
I have nothing to give—no affection to give to any 
one. My heart was bestowed on aman who did not 
want it. It is a short story. I shall never love 
again. Do not mistake me; there is no chance.” 

Something came to the ears of both in the silence 
that followed, something like a moan. Itmust have 
been the tide, or the wind among the rocks. 

Malcolm Walcott rose gently. 

“T would not have willingly pained you with this 
disclosure, but I thank you, Miss Day. We will still 
be friends. May we not?” 

She pressed his hand as he helped her over the 
side of the boat. It was still early when they reached 
the hotel. 

Mr. Walcott said “good night” at the parlour 
door. She glanced within; Lina was playing 
bézique; every one was busy. 

Without being observed, she slipped out once 
more into the moonlight, and retraced the way she 
had just come. A shadow fell on thesands—not her 
own and made ber start. 

It was a peculiar shadow. She saw it balt and limp 
and steady itself by a crutch, Half alarmed, she 
turned, and fuund herself face to face with Floyd 
Winchell, who had evidently been following her. 
Involuntarily sie folded her arms across her breast 
and stood still before him. 

“ Annabel, is this nry welcome?” 

His tone dissolved her coldness, She ‘uttered a 
ery, and put her hands forth to‘him. ‘They were 
near the cliff and the boat. By a mutual instinct 
they approached it and took their seats, 

“ Annabel, I heard every word which passed be- 
tween you and some other a half-hour ago here.” 

“You heard, then, what was not intended for 
your hearing, Asa gentleman, you have no right'to 
recall it.” 

“Oh, Annabel, you are ice or stone, T should not 
recall it only to tell you that Iam prevented from 
doing that which, having heard from your lips what 
I did, my soul yearns to do,” 

* You speak enigmas,” 

“Perhaps. And yet you understand that what 1 
yearn for is your love, and what I am prevented from 
asking for is your hand.” 

“I understand nothing. There was no need to 
mention it.” 

“ You understand the last. What do you suppose 
prevents me?” 

**T an not accustomed ‘to scrutinize your reasons.” 

* Oh, Annabel! what could prevent me from 
speaking now? What but poverty ?” 

** Poverty ?” 

“Ys, Annabel. My wealth is flown. Shattered 
in body. stripped in purse, what right have I to ask 
you to share my fate ?” 

“What right?” she echoed. ‘‘Love does not 
soruple about rights.” 

“Love! Annabel, you do not love me now. You 
loved me strong and prosperous; buat, maimed and 
poor——” 

“ Floyd—Floyd—I love you!” 

He drew her head to his breast. 

“My darling! How 1 have deceived myself about 

you!’’ 
” Floyd Winchell’s deceits did not end with those 
of his judgments xLont Annabel. His story of poverty 
was a fiction witi which he had promised his sister 
to test his darling’s sincerity, 

He had passed the year in trying to forget her, 
and he failed. He had left his family to find her, 
and, if might be, atone, Annabel, with the divine 
forbearance of a perfect love, was as ready to accept 
as he to offer atonement. 


Lina went home-to prepare for the wedding. 

* After all,” Lina said, “ Annabel will not need her 
room long, Mr. Ives.” 

“#h, I thought so. But, Miss Day, the wing is 
built. It makes quite a commodious house, does it 
not? And now what puzzles me is whether the 
house is yours or mine, for the wing constitutes at 
least half of it.” 

“It is‘certainly a somewhat puzzling matter, Mr. 
Ives,"*she replied, with a smile. 

“And 'in order'to settle it to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, I am about to propose that you will remain sole 
mistress of the whole of it by becoming’my wife.” 

Lina did not flutter in the least, She smiled again, 


quietly. 
“Thank you, Mr. Ives. I will think about it.” 
And she thought. W..8.'P. 








FAOCETIA. 


Wuat word is always pronounced wrong, even by 
the best scholars? Wrong. 

A Lrrr.e boy being asked, “ What is the chief end 
of man?” replied “the end tliat’s got the head on.” 

THE newspapers are full of advertizements for plain 
cooks. We — pretty cooks have no occasion 
to advertize at all. 

A CONTEMPORARY notes that a timid Chinese dined 
with the three hundred ladies at the Mount Holyoke 
Seminary a few days ago. He was very bashful, and 
all he coultl say was “Too muchee girl.” 

Ratuer INAPPROPRIATE.—Kind lady visitor, dis- 
tributing tracts in hospital, presents one on the “ Sin 
of Dancing” toa poor fellow who has lost both his 
legs. : 

A FReNcu paper points out how the passion for 
gambling is Shown in England, so that even in wed- 
ding notices it is necessary to state that there were 
‘no cards.” 

Tue Stupy or Human Nature.—Beggar (to his 
boy) : “* See that chap behind that lady, he wants 
her to see liim. Beg of bim; he'll be sure to give 
something, he daren’t refuse.” 

Oxzap ‘Ttmes.—Frank: “Make haste by this 
shop, things are so cheap now that if we don’t 
look out somebody "ll pop out and make us a present 
of a suit of clothes, or a new hat or something.” 

NO JUDGE OF SIZE. 

Little Girl: “Please, mister, will you drop this 
letter in the box for me?” 

Short Swell: “Get away, you impudent child; do 
you take me for a policeman ?” 

TECHNICAL CUSTOMER ONLY, 

Customer: “ Won't you please to cut the joint a 
little, so that it will go into the oven a little easier ?” 

Butcher's Wife: “* Hore, Johu, just give Mrs, Smith’s 
joint a cut with a knife and crack the bones. little.” 

War!—An advertizement says :—“ Wanted, a 
barrow man at a baker’s.” This is hardly sufficiently 
explicit ; for, judged by the hot work done at baker's 
shops, we should think the man required would best 
come from Barrow-in-Furness,— Fun. 

MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

First Artizan: ‘‘ Been to the sea-side, this year, 
Bill ?’ 

Second Artisan: “No! it don’t run to it, my boy, 
A pint of s’rimps and ‘alfa pound o’ Tidman’s sea- 
salt’i] be about my form !”"—Punch 

Ass C:ATIONS OF ANTS.—Immense swarms of ants 
have lately been reported from sundry places. These 
creatures appear to have been holding congresses. 
They geuerally do at this season; and so do lady- 
cows and other insects. These associations, like 
our own, appear to have been provided by Nature 
for the benefit of the newspapers.— Puich. 

REALLY AWFUL THOUGH. 

First Old Boy: “ What a fearful accident that is 
on the Smashem and Throwover!” 

Second O. B.: “ Yes ; and only two months before 
I was travelling on the same line!” 

‘ust O, B.: “By Jove! you had a lucky escape.” 

Poutticat.—A while ago, a poetical farner lost 
his wife, and, ont of love for her memory, thereafter 
called his estate “Glenmary.”’ A neighbour soon 
after met with the same affliction, and, being equally 
desirous of keeping before him the image of his dear 
departed, he followed tie example of the other, and 
his farm is now known by the name of “ Glenbetsy.” 

TIT FOR TAT. 

Horse-dealer: “I say, Jacobs, I owe you some- 
thing!” 

Jacobs: “ Vot, my dear?” 

Horse-dealer ; ‘* A jolly good hiding for swindling 
me over that coat I bought.” 

Jacobs: “Oh, never miud that, my dear, I'll give 
you that !”"— Fun, 

“ You are a far-sighted person according to your 
own account,” said a north-country barrister to a 
witness. ‘“ Now look there.” “ Yes, sir, I'm look- 


ning up the church steeple?” The far-sighted ny 
was not to be had, and replied, “ No, sir, I don; 
see it, but—ah !”"—listening—“ I hear it running!” 

Very Lixze A Barp.—An advertizer asks for “, 
clerk who can write shorthand in South Wales.” |, 
the event of liis having to travel wouldn’t it be x 
well if this clerk could write it anywhere? Still w, 
are free to admit that anyone who had to take th, 
language of the bards down in shorthand for a week 
or two would not be likely to require his accomplish. 
ment wry, else, unless Hanwell were on his-roaj 
home.— Fun, 

A PLAGTARIsT boasts of his plays (unacted). 4 
critic reads them, and says, “ fou resemble Shak 
speare very much.” “ You r me,” replies tie 
unctuous author, “Not at all. I would scorn the 
act.” “Then where’s the resemblance ‘twixt the 
‘ Bard of Avon’ and your humble servant ?” “ Well,” 
replies the critic, “ Il tell you. Shakspeare, in his 
early days, was guilty of stealing——” “ Weil?” 
“ Well, there the likeness ends.’’ 

AN OFFER.—THE MODERN MAN, 

He: “ Madam, ah! I have come to ask of you the 
breve of your hand and to make you an offer of 
mine.” 

She: ‘*I thank you, sir, but am under the painful 
necessity of declining it.” 

He: “ Perhaps, madam, you feel that there is the 
lack of sufficient interest.” 

She: “Not exactly that, so much as-the lack of 
capital.” 

“HAVE I A RIVAL?” 
: “Are you the Reverend Mr. Dasbleig|.’: 
bootmaker ?” 

Bootmaker: “ Yes, miss.” 

Lady : ‘‘I want you to make up these slippers for 
him, and send them to me.” 

Bootmaker: *‘ With pleasure, miss. I am just now 
making a pair for him. 

Lady (with consternation): ‘‘ What!” 

Bootmaker: ‘Only a pair of leather‘ones, I assure 
you, miss.”—Punch. 

THE GREAT UNPAID. ’ 

Chairman: “ Certainly; adjourned till when? 
Say the twentieth !” 

First Justice: “ But, I say, the hounds meet at 
Snith’s Spiuney on the twentieth!” 

ivman: “Let me see! I’ve a lawn patty on 
the tweuty-first—suppose we say the twenty- 
second ?” 

Second Justice: “ First day of the race-meeting— 
better say the twenty-fourth, 

Third Justice : “ Horse-fair at Bonnycastle.”—({So 
on, ad lib.]—Fun, 

A YOUNG PREACHER ENCOURAGED. 

A young minister and his wife visited the congre- 
gation where his father was previously the pastor. 
He preached on the Sabbath, and after service one 
of the venerable deacons, speaking with the young 
minister’s wife, said: 

‘Your husband preached from the same text that 
his father had the last time he was in that pulpit.” 

“ Indeed!” replied the lady; “I hope it was not 
the same sermon, too,” 

“Oh, no,” said the good deacon. “ His father 
was a very clever man.” 

GIVE ADVICE. 

A NoreD stockbroker, who hesitates in his speech 
lately gave excellent advice about investment. Que 
of his friends said to him: 

“]’ve just mortgaged my house, and have a few 
thousand to spare. Oan’t you tell mesomething good 
and safe to go into, where I can make a neat thing 
and be perfectly secure ?” 

“ Yo-ye-yea, I k-k-know a-a-a first-r-r-rate thing 
f-f-for you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ B-b-b-buy that mort-mort-gage !” 

INEVITABLE IEmaRKS.—Some, people observe that 
as for the block system, it is generally a block that 
causes railway accidents., Others remark that the 
block system is refused, and blocks occur because 
directors are blockheads. Not a few suggest that 
what is wanted in railway management is the head 
without the block. There are those of @ severer 
turn, who say that, in the case of fatal railway acci- 
dents caused by criminal mismanagement, the heads 
of the guilty persons should be brought to the block. 
They forget, however, that the law prescribes for 
offenders, such as those ought to be accounted, an- 
other punishment than beh eading.—Punch. 

A PUZZLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Friends, ladies, housekeepers, lend us your eyes to 
look at this advertizement : 

Wanted, a girl, about 16; need not have been out ; for 
titled family. 

One may presume that this young person is wanted 
in the kitchen, but for aught that one can gather sh® 
may rather be required for social service in the draw- 
ing-room. Perhaps tbe titled family may ‘be wishful 








ing.”’ “ Well, my man, do you see that mouse run- 


to adopt her, an. ;..tem to bri z her out if she has 
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e 
t been so brought. There is no mention mad 

pee or anything of that sort; ‘but admission to 

the house of a family -of title: may be esteemed full 

compensation for such a trifling matter as the want 
of actual wages.—Pun 

FIRE AND — tas 

We have received a long letter froma corre- 

spondent at Manchester calling our attention to 

puis :— 

Sovernl pillar letter-boxes a been found.on:fire of 


te iv Manchester, the gade superintendent sug- 
sats that it would be as well to have ‘the boxes such a 


height that mischievous uld >be unable to 


wo! 
h th 
a may call him so.on such a short-ac- 


Our friend (if we 
q petro Ne to know how “ fellows who are not 


hastly five-feet giants” are to post their letters- 
fie ars fine a ladder to each pillar, or an opening 
for smal! writers half-way up the pillar. The sug- 
gestion is a trifle childish—but then he is but a'little 
one.—Fun. 
ASHAMED TO ‘CONPESS IT. 
The following spicy exariination recently ‘took 


: “ Please state your name, age, residence 
and occupation.” ‘ 

Witness: “My name is John Reynolds; T reside 
at Hazelville; my profession for the past two weeks 
hus been that of a lawyer, bat-previous to that time 
] was a millwright.” 

Attorney: “What were you engaged in last 
winter?” 

Witness (turning to'the Court),: “Am I compelled 
to answer that question?” 

Court: “ Yes, you are compélled to‘answer.”” 

Witness: “ Well, then, gentlemen, I am sorry to 
state | was a member of the legislature.” 

THAT GERMAN CHEMIST.—We are sorry indeed 
to learn that a German chemist has succeeded in 
waking first-rate brandy .out.of sawdust. We are 
a friend of the temperanea movement, and we want 
it to succeed, but what chance -will it have when a 
man can take a rip-saw and go out and get drank 
with a fence-rail; or if he can get delirium tremens 
by drinking the legs of his kitchenchairs? You may 
shut an inebriate out of agin-shopand:keep.him away 
from taverns, but if he can become uproarious on 
boiled sawdust and dessicated window-sills any effort 
at reform must necessarily be.a failure, It will be 
wise, therefore, if temperance societies will stop the 
German chemist before ‘he goes any farther. His 
recipe ought not to be made public. He should be 
stuffed with distilled boards until he perished with 
mauia & potu. 

A RETIRED LION. 

Though no longer, alas! doth the royal brute 

stand 

On the Percies’ dismantled abode in the Strand, 

Bet song removed only, Northumberland’s 

ion 

— again reared aloft, on the Palace of 

ion. 


On that height in the distance commanding a 


view, 

Of the spacious Thames-valley, ’twixt Richmond 
and Kew, 

Whensoever our way by the river we wend, 

We shall still be enabled to see our old friend. 


Now retired from the crowd.and the traffic of 

town, 

bas meadow and woodland and stream he looks 

own, 

Out of reach of ignoble and mean-minded men. 

Board of Vandals, you ne’er can molest him 

again, Punch. 
A DEAF MAN AND HIS DOCTOR. 

A deaf man is invited by his physician to attend 
the performance of one of Spontini’s o; 

‘tis pretty well known that ‘the orchestra of this 
cvlebrated composer was notorious for thunder and 
lightning crashes, 

M.. the first act, the doctor inquired of the sick 
au: 

“Do you hear?” 

“ No,” 

After the second act: 

“Do you hear?” 

‘ No.” 

But in the third act the 
chestra were terrific, 

Suddenly the deaf man cried out: 

" I hear! IT hear!” & 

. His words were drowned by the noise of the music, 
rn the doctor saw the expression of joy depicted on 
'S countenance, and asked him: 
Do you hear?” . 

The deat man made a sign in the affirmative. 

whe sh" replied the doctor; “how ean thet be 
0 the orchestra is-not playing ?” 


thunderings of the or- 


‘for 





The patient was completely cured, but the doctor 
had become as deaf as a post. 

A GOOD LOOK-OUT FOR A GOVERNESS. 

There are generally'two- ways of looking at a bar- 
gain, and to the thoughtful mental eye there are 
assuredly more ways than one of viewing the sub- 
joined: 

scecrmrcnae siete sates ara 

n ‘a 
to 1%) for 14l, per annum, if wil "0 assist in needle- 
work acd care of children. piano, bracing air, 
plenty of new milk, egge,.eto. 

This certainly appears an advantageous offer, but 
the advantage .inclines rather to the pocket of the 
advertizer. Bracing»air and kindness and plenty of 
new milk are doubtless pleasant in their way, but 
their purchase may be costly at the price of 141. 
a year, plus the care of several children and plus 
likewise #,.an unknown quantity .of needlework. 
These additions:are -by euphemiem ‘termed “ train- 
ing for a ess ;” but wherein do they differ 


from the duties of a nursemaid? And we wonder 
what a nursemaid would say if her employer de- 
manded 141. a year for board and lodging, and 
utterly declined to pay her any wages?—Punch, 


THE TURKEY AND THE CROW. 
A SPANISH FABLE. 
A pompous old turkey, conceitedand vain, 
As deeming himeelf of a lordlier’breed 
Fins Se wandering birds of the forest and 
plain, 
Once challenged.a crow toa trial of speed. 
If you e’er saw a crow ashe sailed through the 


sky, 
And noticed how lightly and swiftly he went 
Compared with a turkey attempting to fly, 
Of this notable you will guess the 
event. 
veh ~— screamed the gobbler, es falling be- 
hin 
He saw his antagonist certain to win, 
** Look here; did it ever occur to your mind 
bee Sy as blackias the deuce, and as ugly as 
sin 
“ Moreover,” ‘he cries, “‘I have frequently heard 
You’re the odious tool of the treacherous 
Fates ; 
A wicked, uncanny, Plutonian bird; 
A monster of evil whom every one hates ! 
* Away with yourself! it is loathsome 'to-see 
A fowl who on carrion feeds with delight ; 
From birds who are decent no wonder you flee ; 
The faster the better !—quick! out of my 
sight!”’ 
The match being over, the winner replied: 
“You spoke of my colour—that isn’t the 


thing; 
The question, I think, which we met to decide 
Was which of the two is the fleetest of 
wing of 
MORAL. 
Some critics—aware they are likely to fail 
In argument, follow a similar plan ; 
The works of the author ’twere vain to assail, 
And so they endeavour to injure the _ i 
-_—__—-_-_—_ 


GEMS. 


Nort every man that dives into the sea of matri- 
mony brings up.a pearl. 

Happiness may grow at.our fireside, but is not 
to be picked up in our neighbour’s garden. 

Aw hour's industry will do more to produce cheer- 
fulness, suppress evil humours and retrieve our 
affairs than a month's moaning, 

THERE are a thousand engaging ways whichevery 

m may pution without running the risk of 
ing deemed either affected or foppish. Thesweet 
smile, the quiet, cordial bow, the earnest movement 
in addressing a friend, or more especially a 
stranger who may be recommended to us ; the grace- 
fal attention which is so. captivating when theseare 
united with self-possession, these will ensure us the 
good regarde of all, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Appnes AND Tapioca.—Peel four or six good- 
sized apples, take out the core, and fill up the cavity 
with sugar and powdeved cinnamon, putting a small 
bit of butter on the top of each. Place them in a 
baking-dish, and strew round’them about a cupful of 
tapioca, raw, mixed with some sugar and some grated 
lemon-rind; fill the dish with water, and put 
in a geatle oven until both apples aud tapioca are 
done. 

Pasts For Lasets ox BoTTtes, ETc.—An excel- 





lent paste for fixing labels on glass, wood, or paper, 
may be prepared by dissolving eleven parts, by 
weight, of common glue, soaked a day before in cold 
water, seven parts of gum arabic, and some rock 
candy, in 56 parts of water, ata gentle heat, with 
continued stirring until the mass is uniform. Labels 
brushed with this and dried will adhere firmly ii 
simply moistened with saliva. 

QugB For HypropxHopra.—A German forest- 
keeper, sixty-two years of age, not wishing to carry 
to the grave with him an important secret, las:puv- 
lished in the Leipzig Journal a receipt he ‘bas used 
for fifty years, and which, he says, has saved several 
men, and a great number of avimals, from a horrible 
death from hydrophobia. The bite must be batlied 
as soon as possible with warm vinegar and water, 
and when this has dried, a few drops of muriaiic 
acid poured upon the wound will destroy the poison 
of the saliva, and relieve the patient from all present 
or future danger. 


STATISTICS. 


AGRICULTURAL RetuRNS or GREAT BRrITAIN.— 
An abstract of agricultural returns of Great Britain 
for 1874 shows that in ‘the present year there are in 
cultivation under wheat 3.632,068 acres, or an in- 
crease of 4°1 per cent. over 1873, and 0-9 over 1872; 
under barley, 2,287,983 .acres, being a decrease of 2°1 
per cent. and 1*2-per cent. respectively as compared 
with 1873 and 1872; under oats, 2,596,367 acres, or 
8-0 per cent. below 1873, and 4°) per ceut. below 
1872; under potatoes, 520,428 acres, being 1-1 per 
cent. over 1873, but 7°7 percent. below 1872; and 
under‘hops, 65,824 acres, an increase of 4:0 per cent. 
and of 6°3 per cent. respectively as compared with 
1873 and 1872. The number of cattle in Great 
Britain upon the 25th June was 6,125,505, being 2:7 
per cent, over 1873, and 8-9 percent. over 1872; and 
the number of sheep was 30,315,949, or 3°0 per cent. 
and 8:6 per cent. respectively over the two preceding 
years. The number of pigs was 2,422,834, wnich 
was 8:1 per:cent. below 1873, und 1°3 per cent, below 
1872. 

Tue Chinese rebel against the sewing machin®, 
because they say it cheapens labour and deprive® 
their tailors of work. At HongKong several Chinese 
tailors, who lately undertook to use machines, were 
assaulted and expelled from the native community. 

Perv, with three millions of people (a large part 
Tndian) has twenty-six newspapers. ‘T'hese are pnb- 
lished at Lima, Callao, Cuzco, Iquique, Tacua, Puno, 
Arequipa, Trujillo, Piura, Chiclayo,Cajamarea, ‘l ara~ 
paca, Ica, and Ayacucho, 

Ir is said that Colouel Gordon hws issued a procla- 
mation creating a Government monopoly of the ivory 
trade.on the White Nile, and it is believed this m-a- 
sure will be the means of putting a stop to the slave 
traffic. His chief aim is the extirpation of this 
trade, 

Tue marriage of Barnum to Nancy, daughter of 
Mr. Join Fish, Southport, desoribed as a retired 
Lancashire manufacturer, has been recently celebrated. 
There was no osteutation, and few persous were pre- 
sent. Barnum, who had been a widower for twelve 
months, is sixty-four, but he wears well, 

A VALUABLE addition has jnxt been made to the 
collection of gems in the British Musenm through 
the acquirement by purchase of a splendid specimen 
of the Zireon or Jacinth. Lt.cost upwards of Tul. 
and is uo larger than a common garden pea. It is 
one of the finest known. Itiflushes and yviows with 
a red lustre which seems to denote the actual! preseuce 
of fire and flame. 

In Brittany there is sxid to prevail a curious ma- 
trimonial custom, On certain féte days the young 
ladies appear iu red petticoats, with white or yellow 
borders around them, ‘Che number denotes the por- 
tion the father is willing to give his daugiter. 
Each white band, representing silver, betokeus une 
bundred francs of rent; and each yellow bund deuvtcs 
gold, and stands for a thousand fraucs a year, Thus 
a@ young farmer who sees a face that pleases him 
has only to glance at the trimmings of the petticoris 
to Jearn in an instant’what amouut accompanies tle 
wearer. 

It is a fact that cannot be too widely circulate? 
and made known that the new Sanitary Act vontains 
a provision to the effect that,on # represeutation 
being made to « “nuisance nuthority” that the water 
iu any private well, tank, or cistern is polluted su n+ 
to be injurious to health, the local justices of tw 
peace cau order the responsible persvas to be suu- 
moned, and at the same time direct that a portion of 
the water shall be analyzed. To check merely vexa- 
tious information, an appeal is to be allowed, aud 
when a summons is dismissed the magistrates jiave 
the power to graut costs. This Act is now acuiaily 
in force, and if thoroughiy carried out siiould be of 
immense public advantage. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. B. D. (Deptford.)—We do not know. 

Mavup E.—The ninth of November in the year 1858 fell 
on Tuesday. 

B. B.—Krock-knees are cured by the patient’s use of a 
crutch between the knees worn at night, and irons worn 
by day; both fitted under the superintendence of a 
surgeon. 

D. M.—You can obtain the work by order of most book- 
sellers for about 5s. or 6s. according to the discount 
allowed ; or the book can frequently be found at second- 
hand bookstalls for about half the above sum. 

J. R.—1. The loss would be divided pro rata between 
the two companies. 2, Secondhand newspape 





rs and 

periodicals can frequently be procared of the proprietors 
or waiters of some of the London coffee-houses’ and 
hotels. 3. Your handwriting is excellent, and therefore 
good enough for the purpose named. 

R. M. S.—It seems to be well authenticated that the 
common leech is capable of enduring an extremely low 
temperature with impunity. It has been stated that 
during the intense frost of 1816 several leeches were left 
in a room without a fire; but although they were en- 
closed for many days in a solid lump of ice they survived 
the congelation uninjured. 

Loca Lomonp.—From the observations made some 
years since by Dr. Scoresby it appears that the heicht of 
6ea-waves in a very heavy gale is from 24 feet to 36 feet, 
or from 12 to 18 feet above the mean level of the sea, 
During a storm they have reached the altitude of 45 feet, 
or 22} feet above and below the mean level. The distance 
from crest to crest was from 100 to 150 feet in a fresh 
sea ; 300 feet in a moderate gale, and 600 feet in a storm. 

Macyvus.—The title of viscount is of considerable anti- 
quity. In the old Saxon days, preceding the fatal field 
of Hastings, the next rank to the Ealdorman was that of 
the Highgreve, or Shire-reve, which dignity was de- 
rived immediately from the monarch, and is still repre- 
sented by our modern high sheriff. They were not depu- 
ties to the earl, but held for the king's use such countries 
or territories as had no ealdorman, and in those that 
had the sheriff reserved to himself whatever rights the 
king had in them. In Latin documents these officials 
ase denominated * vice-comites,” whence the present 

itle. 

Lur.inz.—The best means to arrest the tendency of a 
young person's hair to turn gray are the cultivation of 
the general health and the adoption of cheerful thoughts 
and habits. Hair turns gray through bad health, 
through worry and anxiety of mind and through fright. 
Those anecdotes we read about the hair turning white in 
a single night usually also inform us of circumstances 
connected with the individual by which the emotions of 
grief and fear have been excited ina high degree. Un- 
happily such troubles are often unavoidable, The change 
of colour in the hair is asa feather in the balance com- 
pared with them. 

J. B.—1. The lady in the case you put would probably 
expect you to take the initiative, not merely in reference 
to the address but also in as precise a description of your 
personal appearance and position in the world as you 
may think it discreet to send. 2, Mr. Tizard’s book on 
brewing is considered a good authority on the subject. 
On the subject of fermentations we read that in a slow 
plan the pitching heat is fixed at 56 degrees, and in the 
rapid plan at 60 degrees, that it is bad to allow the heat 
to rise above 70 degrees, and that the heat is kept down 
by means of a full flow of cold water throuch a certain 
apparatus. But we read nothing of the boiling fermen- 
tations about which you write. 

W. J.J.—1. Salt of lemon carefully applied will take 
the spots away from linen. Silk is washed by means of a 
solution of soap and alcohol. The solution is scoured 
over the silk by means of a hard brush, then the silk 
is rinsed in cold water and afterwards ironed while 
damp. 2. Under the Irish Land Act, 1870, a tenant-at-will 
disturbed by the act of his landlord can claim compensa- 
tion. Judical machinery for this purpose was created 
by the Act, and it is provided by the Act that the amount 
of compensation for a holding of the value of 10L and 
under shall in no case exceed seven years’ rent. 3, 
From Dublin to Newcastle about 35s. From Newcastle to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 18s. 

P, J.—tna, which has recently shown sign of renewed 
activity is a mountain of — f for its vol . 
which, for 3,000 years, has, at intervals, thrown out fire. 
The perpendicular height of this mountain is about two 
miles, and it measures at its miles round. Its 
crater forms a circle about three miles and a half in 
circumference, and its top is covered with snow and 
smoke at the same time; whilst the sides of the moun- 
tain, from the great fertility of the soil, exhibit a 
rich scenery of cultivated fields and blooming vineyards. 
The ancient poets supposed that Jupiter had confined the 





giants under this mountain; and it was represented as 
the forge of Vulcan, where his servants, the Cyclops, 
fabricated thunderbolts, etc. 

Rurert.—Cannon were certainly used in warlike — 
tion at the very beginning of the fifteenth century, for it 
is recorded that when Heury V. Berwick,in 1405, 
a shot from one of his great fons inflicted such injury 
upon a tower that the terrified — immediately 
opened their gates to the king. a MS. of about the 
same date, now in the British Museum, an early cannon 
of somewhat rude construction is represented. It a 
pears to be ——_— on a platform of planks, and 
totally unprovi with any means of elevation. The 
breech-loading principle of modern artillery is by no 
means the novel invention you suppose. In the Tower 
collection there is a wrought-iron breech-loading Bsa 
taken from the wreck of an English vessel, the “Mary 
Rose,” one of those gallant little crafts in which our 
Elizabethan sea-kings defied the might of Spain during 
the memorable July days of 1538. 

Outves.—The troublesome river-weed to which you 
allude is that known as the Auacharis alsinastrum, or 
“water thyme;” it is also sometimes denominated the 
“Elodea Canadensis.” The generic name Anacharis is 
derived from “ ana,” without, and “ charis,” beauty, and 
may be consi extremely applicable from an utili- 
tarian point of view, for an “ uglier” customer than the 
water thyme fisherman or oarsman need not to en- 
counter. It is sup a to have been introduced into 
this country from the other side of the Atlantic, and is 
founded in both still and running water. It grows en- 
tirely under the surface except during blossoming and 
increases with such rapidity and to so enormous an ex- 
tent as to destroy the beauty of ornamental sheets of 
water and even interfere with the traffic on navigable 
streams. The roots are fixed in the muddy bottom of the 
river or pond which it makes its habitat. As it has un- 
limited powers of propagation—the smallest portion of 
stalk becoming an independent plant—it is extremely 
difficult to extirpate in any locality where it may have 
been introduced. 

HOW TO CATCH A BEAU, 
Little lady, do you ask me 
How to catch a beau ? 
Surely you, a winsome lassie, 
Surely you should know. 
Let me tell you, en passant, 
That there are many ways, 
But I will only mention to you 
Those that win men’s praise. 


When your friend drops in to see you, 
Greet with happy face, 

Laugh and sing and sparkle brightly 
With your rarest grace: 

But, with all your pleasant humour, 
Though you wear fiue lace, 

Ne’er forget your mother’s labours 
And her careworn 


Learn to labour—help your mother 
In the household cares ; 

Learn to bake, to cook and iron— 
Don’t learn idle airs. 

True, a man does not deserve you 
If he’d make you slave; 

But recollect that men, tho’ rich, 
Love women who can save, 

Learn to be & good, true woman; 
Master every art 

That to home and those you love best 
Pleasure can impart ; 

School your mind and heart and fingers, 
Learn what you should kuow, 

And then you ne'er need ask the question— 
How to catch @ beau ? ¥. 


Lapr Mavupz.—1. It would weary you to read a state- 
ment about the conflicting arguments which have been 
put forth concerning fate and free will, All, therefore, 
that we shall say at present, in reply to your question 
“Do you believe in fate?” is that in our opinion the 
poet’s dictum, “ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
rough hew them how we will,” should be taken with a 
ood deal of reservation. 2. Considering how much the 
uture happiness of a married couple depends upon the 
good will of their relatives and friends, we certainly 
should never advise an elopement. 3, We should be glad 
to hear that a young lady of eighteen had postponed her 
marriage for two or three years, We always think it a 
pity for her to be burdened with the cares of maternity at 
so early an age, even under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances. 4, But if she must marry at eighteen and 
her future husband is twenty-seven, the match in point 
of age would be suitable. 5. There is no power in any of 
us to foretell the future. You must act as you now think 
best. 6. We cannot admire the writing ; in the spelling 
there — faults. 7. We do not send by post to 
ndents. 

Cug.y and Srraigut.—l1, Vendors of point lace should, 
we suppose, apply in the first instance to some of the 
lace warehousemen who carry on business in the leading 
thoroughfares at the west-end of London. Failing in 
these quarters, they might try what could be done with 
the proprietors of those establishment who notify to all 
whom it may concern that they purchase wardrobes. We 
are not learned in the price of the article and therefore 
must refer you to the individuals aforesaid. 2. It would 
be quite proper for a lady to speak to a gentleman whom 
she knew, although no formal introduction had taken 
place. 3. The hair of young ladies is usually turned up 
when they attain the age of seventeen. 4. Young ladies 
“come out,” as it is termed in the fashionable world, 
about the age of eighteen. The prevailing colour of the 
dress worn by a young lady on her first appearance ata 
ball should be white. 5. Yes. Your sixth and last ques- 
tion asks: “At what age do young ladies and gentlemen 
complete their education ?” Our notion on this subject 
is that, in this life at all events, the education of any one 
of us is never completed. Weall go on learning until 
that separation between the spirit and the body called 
death occurs. And, if what good men tell us is true, the 


turned out of the church, to repeat your own expression, 
because no proses to that end has been institute) 
against him. The bishop has many sympathizers, 80 that 
ublic opinion and the opinion of eminent judges arg 
Rivided upon the bishop's writings, notwithstanding som, 
of them have been comlemued by convocation. Althoug) 
Bishop Colenso was declared deposed from the ses 
of Natal in 1864, the validity of this deposition was deniei 
on an appeal to the Privy Council in 1865, @ Council 
decided that neither Bishop Macrovie, the bishop ap. 
pointed to succeed Bishop Colenso, nor Bishop Colenso 
possessed in law any jurisdiction whatever, because tie 
crown has no legal power to constitutea bishopric withia 
any colony possessing an independent leg e. 2. The 
at wnich young ladies stop growing varies fron 
hteen to twenty-two, 3, You need not cere your. 
if of the pleasure you enjoy while in your friend’s com. 
» provided he is honourable mes. 4. The colour ot 
k of hair tied with the blue ribbon isa very dark. 
brown, that tied with pink is brown of a darkish shade, 
5. Ifa bad temper can be cured, perhaps the first step in 
that direction is that its existence should be acknow. 
1 by its possessor. Then the cultivation of silence 
provocation is beneficial. The amende honorable 
when necessary should be made with as little delay as 
possible, as by such means the effect of the irritation is 
reduced to a minimum, and a strong and perpetual effort 
should be made to anne the mind with a spirit of truth, 
ustice and amiability 
d Fair Anwiz or Enctanp.—1. Anything written by 
Professor J. N. Lockyer, F.B.S.. is replete with interes; 
and deserves great attention. His doctrine of evolution, 
as applied to solar physics, is a branch of the celebrated 
atomic theory which in these days has been so deeply 
discussed by scientific folks. You will find in the pursuit 
of the subject a wide field for thought and interest. it 
is evident from the essay you have sent that some in- 
terest in these theories has taken possession of you, For 
although yon treat them with a certain skittish plea. 
santry you have given to them time and industry. What, 
if, following the law of development of which Mr. 
Lockyer is so able an expositor, that which you have 
taken up for an amusement should become your serious 
object of study! Whatif the nebule of your humour 
should be concentrated into strong powers of scientific 
observation! The — gallants rt — you 
will not, itis hoped, ou so very “ blue,” and society 
will =) concede to eolence that which it has al- 
ready granted to medicine. Ifa lady may take a univer. 
sity d in the latter, why should she remain undistin- 
hed in the former? think your essay On the 
ture about the probable history of the formation of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies very well done; you 
make your points with admirable clearness, but precision 
has been sacrificed to quaintness, and possibly that was 
your intention, You give a humorous glance at the 
wae Se as all true humour is, upon truth, but you 
avoid accuracy of detail which a more serious writer 
would have observed. 2. The two last vowels of the word 
“ nebulw” should be joined so as to form adiphthong. As 
to whether the first letter should be a capital that de- 
pends on the position of the word in a sentence and upon 
the writer's taste: The a in “ warts” is pronounced the 
same as a in “ war.” 

Lorriz H., twenty-four, tall, fair, blue eyes, is fond ot 
home and would make a good wife, desires to correspond 
with a young man, about her own age; a sailor — 

Farr Ly, eighteen, rather tall, golden hair, blue eyes, 

idered haud » accompli: and very loving, 
wishes to marry a tall, dark gentleman in a comfortable 
situation. 
Communications Receivep: 

Harry Harry is responded to by— A. H.,” nineteen, 
pa fair, and is sure she will suit him as regards cheer- 

ulness. 

N. W. by—“ Pansy,” twenty-four, 5ft. 10in., fair, rather 
good looking, loving disposition and has a moderate in- 
come, 

Wuuam by—“E. J:,” twenty-two, medium height, 
dark, good looking, good tempered and industrious; and 
by—* Lily M.,” twenty-two, tall, dark, black eyes, con- 
omens good looxing and belongs to a very respectable 

mily. 

Birmincuam Mecuanic by—" Lizzie,” twenty-three, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, of a lively disposition, 
and will e a loving and good partner; by—“ Jessi¢ 
K.,” medium height, a lady’s-maid, dark-brown hair, blue 
eyes and very pretty, can also do any kind of housework 
and thinks she will make him a — wife; and by— 
“ Flora G.” twenty, medium height, pretty, of a loving 
disposition and would make a man who was fond of home 
a good wife: 
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world has still many, many Sings to learn. 
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